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^Y aim in this little work is to give the inexperienced 
pike-fisherman all the information he is likely to want 
concerning the habits and haunts of pike, pike-fishing, tackle, 
and tackle-making, and to go more thoroughly into evert/ 
branch of the subject than has hitherto been done. So far as 
I know, nothing is omitted that is worth inclusion; but if 
omissions or defects are noted — and there are certain to be 
not a few — ^perhaps my kindly readers will point them out, 
so that they may be set right in a future edition, should one 
be required. 

The size of the volume will not, I trust, be taken as an 
indication that the subject is not fully treated. If the space 
at my disposal had been three times as great, the amount of 
information given could not have been appreciably greater. 
All the reader has lost is a large number of fish stories of 
doubtful veracity, and lengthy theoretical disquisitions on 
tackle. Happy reader, that my space is limited! 

Many pieces of tackle will be found illustrated and described 
which are new and unknown to the majority of anglers, but 
the best of the older and well-tried tackles are also included. 
A thing is not necessarily good because it is new; but I 
believe most of the novelties described will, after a careful 
trial, be deemed real improvements on much that has gone 
before. A considerable experience of pike and pike-fishing 
has led me to the conclusion that it is easier to get a pike 
to take a bait than to hook and keep him hooked after he 
has seized it. It is doubtless on this account that writers on 
angling have given such an important position to the subject 
of tackle, and sometimes have, in consequence, rather neglected 
equally important questions as to finding the pike and angling 
for him. 

I have derived but little benefit, while working on this book, 
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from the writings of other angling authors; but I believe 
that in every case where an idea is borrowed the obligation is 
acknowleged. I must, however, say here that, about ten years 
ago, the perusal of Mr. Gholmondeley-Pennell's excellent work 
on pike and pike-fishing led to my giving much thought to 
the improvement of fishing-tackle, and thoroughly opened my 
eyes to the advantages of fine tackle for pike. 

Mr. Alfred Jardine, who is well known to the anglers of the 
Southern and Midland Counties as the most successful slayer 
of giant pike living, very kindly promised me his assistance 
while this book was going through the press. I accordingly 
sent him a set of proofs. He returned them with a few comments, 
which will be found duly acknowledged. Some days later I 
met Mr. Jardine, who assured me I had left next to nothing 
for him to add — a statement which, coming from such a liigh 
authority, I record with legitimate pride and satisfaction. 

Pain would I deck this my last-bom — and, I think, my 
favourite — child with such adornments as would be suited to 
the subject. I would dwell on the delights of a breezy October 
day passed on that wide lake with reedy margin, where the 
life of no water-bird swimming its ruffled surface is safe for • 
one half-second of time. I would write of days by the 
Avon among the lush meadows, of the giant pike of Ireland, 
of ; but to do these things would be to crowd out prac- 
tical details and thereby rob my friends, the angling public, 
of information I cannot justly withhold. No; my child must 
go out in plain clothing, with naught to recommend him but 
this last paternal pat on the head and any little usefulness 
he may have inherited from his father. Go forth, my boy! 
may you make many friends, and be to those who need you 
a trusty guide and counsellor! 



JOHN BIOKBRDYKB. 



DONNINOTON, NeWBUBT, 

Atbgiistf 1888. 
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CHAPTER I. 




INTRODUCTORY. 

Appearcmee — Local Names — Bate of Orowth — Size — Food — 
Voracity — Edible QiMlitiea — Growing Scarcity — Necessity 
for Fish'CuUure — A Breeding-pond — Haunts and Habits in 
Summer and Winter — General Bemarks on Pike'fishing. 

iHE pike is in many respects a remarkable fish. In appear- 
ance it differs in a striking degree from any other of the 
fresh- water species, and in shape and colouring is particularly 
adapted for a life among weeds, reeds, and rashes. What form 
could quicker dart through a weed-bed than that long body and 
sharp snout, propelled by vigorous movements of the broad tail, 
the action of which is assisted by a large anal fin, And a dorsal 
fin, placed well back P What colour could less betray his where- 
abouts to the unfortunate fish on which he feeds, or (when he is 
young) to other pike who only await the chance to feed on him, 
t^an that dark-green back, shading to white on the belly, with 
yellow markings on the sides P His mouth verily bristles with 
teeth — ^long, sharp-pointed ones on the edge of the lower jaw, 
.which can inflict nasty wounds, and hundreds of smaller ones 
on the roof of his mouth, which slant towards his throat, and 
take a deadly hold on his prey. Truly has he been termed 
fresh- water shark, and wolf, tyrant, devastator, and other well- 
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2 AlfGLING FOB PIKE. 

deseryed names. Look at him gazing up with his wicked eyes 
from the well of the punt! If looks mean anything, that 
expression says, as plainly as possible, ** I'd like to eat you ! " 

Jack, pickerel, luce, gedd or gade (Lowlands of Scotland), 
gullet (Northiunberland), haked (Cambridgeshire), are some of 
the names borne by the pike. Jack is the name most commonly 
used in the Midlands and Southern counties of England, " pike " 
being only applied to fish of considerable size. In Ireland and 
Scotland, pike is the more common name for fish of all sizes, a 
jack being understood by Southerners to be a pike of small 
size. Many writers have attempted to define the exact weight 
at which the jack ends and the pike begins. As a matter of 
fact, the nsemes which are popular and not scientific are con- 
stantly used far too loosely for any accurate definition to be 
possible. Luce and pickerel are old English words which are 
not often heard now. 

Nothing certain is known concerning the growth-rate of pike, 
probably for the simple reason that there is nothing certain to 
know. The growth of most kinds of fish depends chiefly on the 
amount of food they can obtain. For instance, a trout in a 
Devonshire brook may, at the end of three years, be not above 
ilb. in weight — probably much less — whereas, had he been 
placed at an early age in a Hampshire river where fish-food 
is abundant, he would in the same time have at least attained 
treble that weight. There is a record of a pike kept in the 
Zoological Gardens which only increased IJlb. in ten years! 
Under favourable circumstances, there is no doubt that pike 
gain weight very rapidly, especially during the first few years of 
their existence; they eat enormously, and their growth-rate 
corresponds to their appetites. In " The Book of the Pike " is 
recorded how eight pike, of about 51b. each, once ate nearly 
800 gudgeon in three weeks, and that the appetite of one 
of them was almost insatiable. Mr. Cholmondeley Pennell, 
the author of the work referred to, gives it as his opinion 
that, in open waters, the maximum growth during the first 
year does not much exceed ^Ib., seldom averages more than, 
lib. a year during the first two years, and from l^lb. to 21b. 
a year afterwards, decreasing again, after eight or nine years, 
to about lib. a year. 
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MONSTER PIKE: FABULOUS AKD OTHERWISE. 3 

As to the size pike attain — Here I must lay down my pen 
and consider a moment. First, I will say that I believe seven- 
eighths the stories about big. pike to be untrue; secondly, 
that one or two immense pike may have been taken, but that, 
with one exception,* no skeleton, cast, or head of a giant pike 
is in existence. Of late years, no pike is known to have been 
taken weighing 401b. or over. The largest pike I ever felt 
quite satisfied about were two caught in England by Mr. 
Alfred Jardine, which weighed 371b. and 361b. respectively, 
and were exhibited a few years back at the Fisheries Exhi- 
bition, South Kensington.f The largest pike I ever killed 
weighed 251b. two days after it was caught, and fell a 
victim to a Thames bleak (on^ of a bottle-full which I 
had exported in spirits of wine to Ireland), mounted on 
a Chapman spinner. Twice I have hooked pike about the 
same size in the Thames, but with unpleasant results. I am 
convinced that half the tales of big pike arise from want of 
a proper weighing-machine. Unless a railway station is handy, 
or the angler possesses a spring balance which will weigh over 
301b. or 401bM as often as not the weight of the pike has to be 
guessed — ^and we all know what that means. Again, however 
fast fish may grow in the water, it is an unquestionable fact 
that they grow very much faster after they have been hooked, 
played, and landed. If pike weighing from 701b. to 1001b. 
Were so common a century or more ago, why is it we are never 
gratified with the sight of even a forty-pounder nowadays ? 
Photographs of large fish give no accurate idea of their size, 
unless a measure or some article of known size — e.g., a postage 
stamp — ^is photographed with them. 

* The head of a pike measuring 9in. across is preserved in Kenmure Castle, 
CO. Oalway. The recorded weight of this fish is 721b. 

t Mr. Jardine has kindly furnished me with the following details concerning 
some of his largest pike : " My 371b. pike/' he writes, " was caught on Not. 4th, 1879, 
in Buckinghamshire. Measurements : Extreme length, 47in. ; length, eye to tail, 
39in. ; length of head, 13in. ; girth, 25in. ; caught on my snap tackle, with large 
liTe dace for bait. On Jan. 24th, 1877, near Maidstone, in Kent, I caught a 361d. 
pika Extreme length, 46in. ; length, eye to tail, 38in. ; length of head, 12^Ui. ; 
girth, 25in. ; bait, a large live roach, on mv snap tackle. Fnink Buckland made 
two casts of this fish: one is in the Buckland Museum, South Kensington : the other, 
exquisitely painted by H. L. Rolfe, is in my possession. On Feb. 25th, 1882, in 
Sussex, I caught, on a gut paternoster, with a very small live dace, a 311b. female 
pike, of most elegant shape and exquisite condition and colourings. Extreme 
length, 44in. ; len^h, eye to tail, 36|in. ; lengtii of head, llin. ; girth, 24in." 
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4 ANGLING FOB PIKE. 

Pike are anjtking but yegetarians. During infancy tliej 
feed on worms, small fry, and the ordinary coarse fish-food, 
but after the first year there is no fish of swallowable size 
safe from their attack : the young of waterfowl — and not unf re- 
quently the old birds too — rats, mice, and, in fact, every living 
thing that moves on or in the water, which is not too large, will 
serve them as a meal. Some things they naturally like better 
than others. Tench they certainly do not like, but, at the 
same time, will occasionally eat them.* Perch, which many 
writers have asserted to be too prickly for a pike to swallow, 
are in some places used as a bait without the back fin being 
removed. I once opened a jack weighing about 51b. which 
had in its interior no less than four perch of between ilb. and 
^Ib. each. Occasionally a good-sized pike will condescend to 
a worm, and I have twice caught small ones on cheese when 
fishing for chub with Nottingham tackle. There are fairly 
well authenticated instances of pike rising at swallows 
skimming the surface of the water, and an Irishman told 
me he lost a snipe which fell into the water, and was seized 
by a pike before his dog could reach it. Once I took a 
small pike on a lake trout-fly, but this was in very shallow 
water. I shall, of course, have more to say concerning. the 
favourite food of these fish when I come to the subject of baits. 

I have already hinted at the voracity of pike. When really 
hungry they will stick at nothing. Often and often has 
the indiscriminating fish seized the live-bait angler's gaudily- 
coloured cork float, and ignored the less noticeable but more 
toothsome fish-bait swimming only a few feet beneath it 
Boys have been attacked when bathing, horses seized by the 
nose when drinking, and even the wily fox has been caught 
by the stni more wily pike. Ah me, what good stories has 
his pikeship afforded us! Some of them are true, moat 
are not; but they one and all create amusement, and some- 



* In the Fiahiruf OazetU of 23rd Jan., 1886, Mr. Bichardson, of Oiantiukm, 
stated that he had recently taken a pike weighing 231b. lOoz. on a ^Ib.. tench. Mr. 
Jardine tells me that Saunders, the well-known taxidermist, took from the bellies 
of three pike, which weighed 601b., several large tench weighing between 21b. and 
3Ib. each. The pike were taken at Kingsfleet, where there is little else but 
tench for them to eat. 
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times amazement and awe. Those that have already appeared 
in print do not require repetition ; but I will give an instance 
of a pike's voracity, for the truth of which I really can 
vouch. In August, 1879, I was spinning in Scariff Bay, 
Lough Derg. My bait was a SJin. spoon — ^an exceptionally 
large one. I had a run, played and landed the fish, and 
found it to be a pike weighing exactly 31b. The tail of a 
trout was sticking out of its mouth. I pulled out the trout, 
and found it had only just been swallowed, and was so little 
damaged that we had it for dinner that evening. The pike 
without the trout weighed only 21b., and the trout consequently 
weighed lib. Thus, the hungry beast after having in its maw 
a fish weighing half as much as itself, the tail of which had 
not had time to disappear, actually seized a large spoon-bait 
representing a fish weighing Jib. or more. The weights I have 
given were most carefully taken. 

Pike are good or bad to eat according to the water they come 
out of, the season, the skill and humour of the cook, and the 
fashion of the day. At present pike are not held in high 
esteem for the table, but the time was when they were apparently 
deemed a great luxury. For instance, in the reign of Edward I. 
they were more costly than salmon, and many times more 
valuable than cod or turbot. The best pike I have eaten 
came out of the Shannon lakes, some of them having a curd 
such as one finds in a freshly-caught salmon. I never saw 
this curd in an English pike. The next best fish of the 
kind I have tasted came out of the Hampshire Avon; and 
close upon these followed the jack of the Thames and the 
Bedfordshire Ouse. Pond pike are bad eating, so far as my 
experience goes. Given abundance of food and water, and a 
gravelly or rocky bottom, pike are worth cooking. Then their 
flesh is flaky and firm, not unlike that of cod, and the 
flavour is delicate. Small pike are an abomination on the 
dinner-table, on account of their three-pronged bones, which 
are out of all proportion to their flesh. Fish of 41b. should 
be deemed the minimum size for the table. In, Lough Derg, 
where the pike must spawn very early, I found them in first- 
rate condition in May. In the Thames, pike-fishing does not 
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begin until June 16tli, which is all too soon, and the fish are 
not worth eating nntil the middle of July at the earliest. 

Much, as I have hinted, depends on the cooking. I have 
enjoyed pike which had been simply plain boiled {on the day 
they were hilled), and served up with oyster sauce ; but for this 
simple mode of preparation they should be in the primest 
condition. Abundance of salt should be boiled with them, 
and they are improved by crimping — i.e., making deep cuts 
across the back, at intervals of 2in., as soon as the fish has 
been landed and knocked on the head. While the blood is 
flowing the fish should be held in the water. Baking is a 
very favourite method of cooking pike. The main points 
about it are a good stuffing for the fish, a rich brown gravy, 
flavoured with port wine, and a piece of flare laid over the fish, to 
keep it moist all the time it is cooking. Too often, alas! 
baked pike are dried up by ignorant or careless cooks, and 
the dish is spoiled. The best way to bake a pike is to roast 
it in a tin before the fire. I learned this in Ireland. The 
fish can then be properly basted. A thick slice of pike, 
egged, bread-crumbed, and fried in butter, is also very good. 
Many a panful of such cutlets have I fried when out on fish- 
ing excursions. Very good fish-cakes and kedgeree can be 
made from pike; and there are many other ways of cooking 
this fish, which for lack of space I am unable to notice.'''' 

Pike, though found in a large number of rivers and 
lakes in the United Kingdom,t are, I am very sorry to say, 
getting scarcer every year. As a matter of fact, really good 
pike-fishing, except in a few preserves, and in some remote 
places in Ireland and Scotland, is not to be obtained. The 
reason is not far to seek: As anglers have increased, pike have 
decreased. Not only are anglers more numerous, but they 
are also much more skilful than in former years, and in any 
water in which there are pike to catch, caught they certainly 
will be if our friend Piscator is given an opportunity. At 
one time wire and a hempen cord was the common tackle for 



* Mr. Jardine tells me that he considers kipipered pike superior to the balk of 
spent fish— i.e., kippers— which are sold as kippered salmon. Pike should be 
kippered in autumn and winter, when in their best condition. 

T They are absent from the Isle of Wight. 
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pike; now we use salmon-gut, with a fragment of fine patent 
gimp near the hook, and sometimes fish even still finer. Is it 
surprising that pike are becoming scarce? Something must 
be done, or soon there will be none left, which would be 
almost a national calamity, for the pike is invariably a fine 
sporting fish in rivers, aiid, though not quite so game in 
lakes and ponds, is, wherever he may be hooked, a gallant and 
sturdy fighter. 

To preserve our remaining pike three points should be 
attended to : In the first place, the most stringent regulations 
are necessary concerning the return to the water of fish 
caught under a certain size, which should be fixed at not less 
than 41b. I most earnestly beg of any angler who reads these 
lines to return to the water any jack he catches under that 
weight; he will have had the pleasure of playing and 
landing the fish, and in leaving it to grow large he will be 
acting in a most commendable manner. A ^Ib. pike is 
nothing to be proud of, or to show one's friends, while the 
pride which fills the bosom of the man who feels he has done 
a virtuous and sportsmanlike action should, and no doubt 
will, far outweigh any trifling regret he may feel at giving 
up his prey. Secondly, owners of pike-fisheries should have 
their ditches most carefully watched during the early months 
of the year, when the pike irun up them to spawn, and when 
many a fine fish falls victim to the deadly wire noose passed 
over his pointed head by the farm labourer. 

But more must be done than this : pike must be bred arti- 
ficially. At present, I believe, fish-culturists know next to 
nothing about pike-breeding; but the thing is surely to be 
accomplished, and that without difficulty. I would suggest 
to anyone having the opportunity a trial of the following 
experiment : Make a long, narrow pond, say 90ft. long by 20ft. 
wide, and about 6ft. or 7ft. deep; divide it into three unequal 
parts — A, B, and C (see Fig. 1) — and from each part dig 
narrow ditches — similar to those in which pike spawn — ^and 
in them plant numerous water-weeds. In the early spring, 
just before the fish are thinking of leaving for their spawning- 
grounds, bring nets into requisition, and catch as many pike 
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as possible. Then sort them. Put those between 21b. and 
31b. into division A, those between 31b. and 51b. into B, 
and those above that size into C, of coarse taking care that 
the males and females are equal in numbers. If any coarse 
fish — ^roach, dace, gudgeon, &c. — ^have been caught in the 
nets, turn them into the ponds for the pike to feed on. In 
a few weeks the pike should run up the ditches to spawn, 
and then return to the pond. As soon as that happens, the 
ponds should be netted, and the fish returned to the river. 

If the ditches are made and planted with weeds about 
eight or ten months before thej are required, there should be 
abundance of food for the young pike when first hatched. 




Fig. 1. A Pike Breeding Pond. 

As they grow they will require minnows and other small fry, 
which must be obtained for them; and I have no doubt that they 
would eat chopped liver quite as readily as do young trout. The 
pikelets might be left in the pond for at least ten months, 
when they could be turned into lakes or rivers in very 
shallow, weedy spots. It will be found most convenient to 
construct the pond with an outlet at the deepest part, so 
that the water can be easily drained off. That, briefly, is a 
plan which I have long had in my head for pike-breeding. 
It has never, so far as I know, been tried, but I sincerely 
hope that the publicity now given to it will lead to some- 
thing of the kind being done. For a man of means, living 
in the country, pike-breeding would be a novel and inte- 
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resting amusement. If carried out on commercial principles, 
it would probably pay as well, or even better, than trout- 
breeding, for there are many waters in England well adapted 
for pike, but which, for the simple reason that no young 
pike . are to be bought, are being stocked with trout, with 
very unsatisfactory results. Of course, in a trout-stream or 
salmon-riyer pike should be unmercifully destroyed, or, better, 
transported elsewhere; but in slow-flowing rivers, and in 
weedy, reedy lakes, by all means preserve and increase the 
breed of pike. 

I have already referred to some of the habits of pike, 
particularly as to their voracity and food. Pike spawn early 
in the year, the young fish earlier than those of larger size. 
In some waters the time of spawning will be a month or 
> more sooner than in others. As a rule, pike lead a solitary 
existence, only pairing for breeding purposes. The spawn 
is deposited among weeds in ditches and quiet backwaters. 
After this operation the fish return to the river very lean 
and hungry, and for a time feed most ravenously. They are 
then easily caught, and their flesh is nasty and unwhole- 
some — hence the wisdom of a close season. In the winter, pike 
are sometimes found in shoals; but it would be more correct 
to say that a number of solitary individuals have chosen one 
spot for their abgde, than that they have formed a shoal, the 
surroundings, and not the society, bringing them together. 

The Haunts of Pike in rivers may be briefly described as 
among weeds in or on the edge of the stream, in summer; 
backwaters, eddies, and quiet places below islands, in winter. 
In very small streams they will, as a rule, be found in the 
deepest water all through the season, and every hole at a bend 
may be expected to contain a fish. The best way by which I 
can give my readers an idea of where they should fish for pike 
in rivers, is to take them with me in a punt down some such 
stream as that shown in my sketch (Fig. 2). It is not altogether 
a fancy picture, but a combination of " pikey " bits of the Upper 
Thames with which I am well acquainted. "We will pay the 
river two visits— one in August, the other in January — and will 
thus be able to note the difference in the position of the fish in 
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eommer and winter. I have placed letters and figures in mj 
aketch, to whioh I will refer. 

Ab we really hope to catoh a pike or two, and aa it ia the 
hottest month of the year, we wiael}' meet at the boathoose at 
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the top of the water, joat ae the clock in the old church tower 
chimes the hour of eii. The dew is still on the grass, bat we 
are none too soon, for, even as we take our seats in the pnnt 
several piurs of bleak leap repeatedly out of the water 2(t. or 
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more at a time, evidently in the endeavour to get away from 
some feeding pike or perch. "Why do bleak always jump in 
pairs, I wonder? In the water they all appear to mix 
indiscriminately; but when pursued, they leap side by side, like 
well-matched steeplechasers taking their hurdles together. 
Immediately opposite the boathouse a narrow backwater leaves 
the main stream ; but this we do not propose to fish now, for it 
is choked with weeds, the water hardly moves through it, and 
it contains at this season very few pike. At the mouth of the 
backwater, however, is a small clump of reeds (A), one side of 
which is washed by the main stream. Here is a likely spot, and 
we therefore fish close round the reeds, and soon lure out a jack 
of about 51b. "We now pass down the river for some little dis- 
tance without fishing, for the stream here is swift, and the bottom 
clear of weeds; but on reaching the tail of the large island 
another little clump of rushes (B) is noticed, round which we 
fish most carefully, and hook a small jack on the side next the. 
main stream. A little below us is another island, above which, 
for about 20yds., is a fine bed of weeds (0). These do not reach 
to the surface of the water, and, mooring our punt at the head 
of them, we send a live bait on float-tackle roaming over them. 
We have two runs, and bring another fish to basket. To the 
left of us the bank is lined with reeds, and outside the reeds is a 
bed of weeds (D) very similar to those we have just been fishing. 
This is a very stronghold of pike in summer, and we determine to 
put a spinning bait over it, for the weeds do not reach the surface. 
Quietly the punt is let down the stream, and we fish every 
inch of water by the side of the reeds, and over the weeds. 
Nor are we disappointed, two more nice-sized jack joining their 
companions in the well. "We next retrace our steps a little — ^go 
round the head of the island, and let our float-tackle drift down 
the right-hand channel, taking care that our floats pass as close 
as possible to the weeds (B) which fringe the bank on the right. 
Here we get no fish; but the spot was worth trying. "We then 
cross the river, and continue float-fishing along the weeds 
(F, F, F) which fringe the opposite bank ; or, I should say, that 
one of us live-baits, while another takes casts with his spinning 
bait half across the river. The live-baiter catches one jack 
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in the bend, and a fish seizes the spinner's bait just as it is 
passing over some sunken weeds (G) whicli lie out in the centre 
of the stream. 

"We have now reached a very sharp bend in the river, and on 
and skirting the point of land opposite to us, is a large bed of 
reeds (H). Through the outskirts of these a gentle stream flows, 
and so among them we fish with suitable tackle, taking 
advantage of every clear nook into which a bait can be dropped, 
but always being careful not to fish any dead water ; for though 
there may be a few pike in still water at this time of year, there 
are many more in or on the edge of the stream, and where the 
most jack are it is best policy to fish. Having well worked the 
outskirts of this reed-bed, and caught three more pike—one a 
fine fellow, weighing, let us say, 151b. — I punt slowly down to 
the mill, and we join the jolly miller in his midday meal. 

The weir-pool (I) is surrounded by trees, and full of shady 
nooks — the very place to fish on a hot summer's day; so in 
the afternoon, while one of us whips for dace — our supply of 
baits being rather small — another fishes a number of weedy 
comers, which often contain jack, and meets with some success. 
To describe the weir-pool in detail would be difficult and tedious. 
Suffice it to say that wherever there is stream and weeds or 
reeds combined, there is a chance of a jack, provided, of course, 
the water is not too shallow. I cast my bait, on well-leaded 
tackle, right into the rush of water known on the Thames as the 
'' lasher." There I catch a pike of some size, for the swift stream 
is only near the surface, the water being quiet enough near the 
bottom for a jack to lie. I also manage to take a fish to the 
right of the lasher, close by the moss-covered piles (J) of the 
weir. In the evening we punt down below the eel-bucks, and 
fish the reeds (K) on the left, by the edge of which we catch the 
fish of the day — a splendid pike of at least 201b. Evening is 
now closing in, so, well satisfied with our day's sport, we moor 
the punt to the bank — leaving her for an obliging miller's man to 
take back to the boathouse — turn out of the well into the river 
all the jack except the two largest, and one which we send up to 
the mill-house, and stroll slowly home across the water-meadows. 

It should be noticed that during this summer day's pike- 
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fishing we almost invariably fish near weeds or reeds, and 
always in moving water, altogether leaving unfished the eddies 
and lay-bjB. 

Six months later we are at the boathouse again ; but not at 
6 a.m. No; 10 o'clock is soon enough to begin pike-fishing 
in winter. It is a bright January day, and we are favoured 
with a soft south wind — ^not sufficient to find its way through 
our clothing, and make us feel chilly, but quite enough to 
ruffie the surface of the now fast-running river. The brilliant 
green and yellow tints of summer have disappeared, and in 
their place are the more subdued, but hardly less lovely, colours 
which Nature puts on after the fall of the leaf. Most of the 
weeds have died down, and been swept away by the first flood 
of autumn ; but the reeds, now broken and withered, still mark 
the spots where we caught the fish that day in August. The 
river is, of course, higher than in summer, and runs swiftly 
by the boathouse. 

We start by punting across the river to the backwater, down 
which we pass for some distance, only coming to a halt where 
it widens out (1), and deepens considerably. Jack often run up 
the mouth of this stream, so we carefully fish the lower portion 
of it, and soon our well is not without a tenant. The next 
place to fish is the large eddy (2), and we spend some time in 
it, for fish often collect here in considerable numbers. 1 need 
not further describe in detail the sport we obtain, as it will be 
sufficient for my purpose to point oufc the spots we fish. From 
the eddy we go to the tail of the island (3), a few yards farther 
down stream. Here were weeds in summer, but now the bottom 
is clear and the water quiet. From the tail of the island we 
cross over to the deep dram (4), a piebe of still water, up which 
numbers of jack run for shelter during any great flood, and 
where (being a spawning-ground) they are often to be found 
at the ' close of the season. A recent flood has stocked this 
drain, and few, if any, fish have left it, and we do not regret 
giving it a trial. We next push some little distance down the 
river, and fish for some time below the large reed-bed (5) at 
the point. This is a quiet comer, sheltered from the stream 
by the debris of the reeds, and generally holds a fish or two. 
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We then go to th,e mill, borrow the miller's punt, and fish 
for a short time at the tail of the mill island (6). Thence we 
pass on to another island, and fish a deep hole (7). just above 
the eel-bucks, some quiet water below them (8), and also 
at the tail of the island (9) ; after which we go home with 
glorious appetites, and the wherewith to satisfy them. 

On the day I have described the river is rather high, and 
slightly coloured — in fact, in its most favourable condition for 
winter pike-fishiing. If it were much lower we should be 
inclined to fish more in the stream, and not quite so much in 
the eddies; and if the water is very thick, we should leave 
the very deep holes unfished. 

Pike-fishing usually ends on March 15th, and in rivers the 
fish often bite best during the last fortnight of the season. 
They are then chiefly to be found at the mouths of ditches 
and drains, up which they will go a few weeks later for the 
purpose of spawning. The mouth of the deep drain marked 4 
on my sketch would then, as I have said, be a suitable place 
to look for them, and also the mouth of the ditch shown on 
the right hand of the mill-tail. As a matter of fact, good sport 
may be expected with the pike any day between October and 
the end of the season, provided the weeds have rotted and been 
swept away by a flood, and the river is not over its banks, and 
neither muddy nor very bright. The best fishing is obtained 
when the water is slightly coloured. 

In lakes and ponds, as in rivers, pike are found among 
and close to weeds, reeds, and rushes, and in winter, when 
the weeds are absent, in deep rather than shallow water. 
In hot weather they often lie close to the surface. In very 
large lakes, with rocky shores and few weeds, the best pike 
will often be found close to the shore, provided only the 
water is tolerably deep. In ponds they may be looked for 
anywhere, when well on the feed, and roaming about for food.* 

It has always seemed to me that there are three kinds of 

* When a pond or lake is surrounded hj weeds and reeds, it is sometimes a good 
plan to beat the water near the banks a few hours before fishing. Or a dog may be 
sent among the reeds. This is to drive the pike out into the clear water. Not- 
withstanding the fright they receive, they often feed well after this treatment. 
At the same time, I do not recommend this plan very strongly, and only follow it 
under exceptional circumstances. 
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pike-fishing days. First, when the pike arei madly on the feed, 
and prowl about for food, when they are sometimes caught in 
very unlikely places; second, when they are only moderately 
hungry, and do not take a bait unless it is brought close to 
their lair in the weeds ; and third, when they refuse to look at 
a bait, even if put before their noses. It has been stated that 
a pike in the third stage may be caught if the bait is dropped 
behind him, on his tail — that, in anger, he turns and seizes it. 
I have never tried the experiment. 

Wind is very desirable in pike-fishing, especially when the 
water is low and bright. A good blustering October gale some- 
times seems to rouse up the pike and set them feeding; but 
the great advantage of wind is that it ruffles the surface of the 
water, and thus partially hides the angler and his tackle from 
the keen eyes of the fish. In summer, if the wind is blowing 
across a river or lake, the angler should, and will usually, have 
the best sport on the side most affected by the wind. On a 
blazing hot summer's day, when not a leaf is stirring, good 
fishing must not be expected, though it will sometimes be 
obtained. In hot weather the angler cannot commence pike- 
fishing too soon after sunrise. 

A hard frost is, in my opinion, favourable to jack-fishing in 
rivers, many of the best days I have had being when the 
banks of the river were lined with ice, and every few minutes 
the line froze to the rings. Fishing under such circum- 
stances is not so unpleasant as might be imagined, provided 
there is no cold, searching wind, and the pike are hungry. 
Of course, one can hardly dress too warmly in such weather. 
In lakes and ponds pike do not, as a general rule (to which 
there are many exceptions), feed well during hard frosts ; but 
a rise of the thermometer for a couple of hours in the middle 
of the day will often set them raging after food. 

It is next to impossible to lay down more definite rules than 
the foregoing as to the best weather for pike-fishing. The fish 
are most uncertain in their feeding. On days which appear 
everything a fisherman could desire, none are caught, while good 
sport is sometimes had when it is least expected. However, 
I think I may commit myself to the following statements : In 
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summer, no time is so good as early morning, from soon 
after daybreak up to eight or nine o'clock; the next best 
time is the evening. In frosty weather pike usually bite for 
two or three hours only during the day — generally some time 
between eleven and three. Windy days, especially in summer, 
afford better sport, as a rule, than calm ones. When rivers 
are clearing after a fiood, the fish may be expected to bite 
better than at any other time. Cloud is decidedly good in 
summer, if there is no wind; but on windy days sunshine is 
certainly preferable. In winter, take as much sunshine as you 
can get, unless it be on one of those exceptional occasions when 
the water is very low and very clear. 

For the benefit of those of my readers who have absolutely 
no knowledge of jack-fishing, it will, I think, be as well for 
me to give here a slight sketch of the various methods em- 
ployed, and explain under what circumstances they are re- 
spectively useful. Let me, first of all, point out that the 
jack of the present day have in many rivers become almost 
as highly educated as trout, and that the coarse gimp or wire 
tackle which our ancestors used has had to give way to tackle 
in which salmon-gut, in a great measure, takeS' the place of 
gimp. Even salmon-gut will, I feel assured, be found too 
coarse for the pike of the future. Indeed, I am by no means 
certain that the time has not arrived when what is known as 
lake-trout gut should be used in Thames jack-fishing. As 
to this I will tell a fish story — a true one — and leave the reader 
to draw his own conclusions. 

Some three or four winters ago I punted down to Hambleden 
Lock, below Henley, and passing through the lock, moored my 
punt at the top of a well-known hole famous for pike and perch 
in winter. It was not a large place, and required fishing 
carefully, so I put out a lively dace on ordinary jack float- 
tackle, with very fine gimp close to the bait, and above that 
salmon-gut. The bait worked beautifully, and went over every 
portion of the hole, but no jack seized it. At the end of 
an hour I determined to see if the perch were feeding, so put 
up another rod, and fished for perch with a two-hook paternoster 
of the finest undrawn gut, baited with minnows. I had no 
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bites from perch, but booked and landed several jack, all 
about tbe same size — 31b. to 41b. Meanwhile, my dace on 
ordinary, or, rather, very fine, jack-tackle was utterly ignored. 
The following day I went to the same spot, and exactly the 
same thing occiu*red. I went again on the third day, caught 
one more jack, and hooked another which bit the gut, and 
apparently broke the spell, for not another jack could I catch. 
During these three days the dace on the ordinary jack- 
tackle was untouched by the fish. Now, was this mere chance 
or accident ? I think not. I forget the exact number of jack 
I took — about eight or ten, I fancy. It was a most remarkable 
thing catching so many jack running on a small hook mounted 
on gut, without being bitten through; but I have not told the 
story to call attention to that point, but to show the advantage, 
or, rather, the necessity, of fine tackle. I may add that, though 
this occurred in winter, the water was fairly clear. 

Jack, as I have already said, feed for the most part on fish, 
and fish, dead or alive, are the baits generally used by jack-, 
fishers. Live-baits are commonly used either suspended in 
mid-water by means of a float or attached to a pater- 
noster, which is a length of gut with a weight at the end of 
it, and a hook, on a few inches of gimp, sticking out at right 
angles to the gut, 1ft. or more above the lead ; or they may 
be placed on a leger, a tackle in effect much the same as the 
paternoster, but with the bait at the end of the line, and the lead 
above it. Dead fish-baits, of course, have to be worked to 
give them some semblance of life, and are either spun or 
trolled. To make them spin, they are fixed into such a shape 
that they revolve when drawn through the water, or have a 
piece of mechanism attached which has the same effect, and are 
then either cast out long distances and drawn back to the 
angler, or simply trailed after a boat, which latter process is 
known on the Thames as trailing, but on Irish and Scotch lakes 
as trolling. Strictly speaking, the word trolling should be 
limited to the use of a dead-bait in quite a different manner. 
A trolling-bait does not spin, but is merely dropped into the 
water, when — containing a lead — it shoots to the bottom, and 
is drawn up by the angler. 

DIV. II, c 
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A word now as to hooks. These either project, and are 
intended to be struck into the pike's mouth immediately lie 
seizes the bait, or lie close to the bait, with which they are 
swallowed, the pike being hooked somewhere below the throat — 
a cruel plan, not much followed in the present day. The first- 
mentioned arrangements are termed anap-hooJea, the latter gorge- 
hooka. Spinning baits are always furnished with snap-hooks, 
but in the other methods mentioned either gorge or snap-hooks 
can be used. The methods to be followed are then either: 

" Twith snap-tackle. 

Float>flBhing -[ with semi-gorve-tackle. 
Vwith gorge- tackle. 

LiTe-baitiDg • • i potenioirf»rinir /with snap-tackle. 

I *'awmo«tering | ^^^ goige-tackle (rarely or never used). 

IiAfferinff f with snap-tackle. 

li^eriuis 1 ^^jj gorge-tackle (rarely or never used). 

/'Spinning with natural or artificial baits. 

There are various modifications of these methods, which I will 
describe later on ; and there is a thing called a pike-fly, which, 
in some waters, is cast or dragged over shallows or sunken 
weeds, but it is by no means commonly used. 

Of the five methods mentioned, some anglers stick to one, 
some to another ; but the " all-round angler " should, I venture 
to submit, become an adept at them all, and follow the par- 
ticular method which is most suited to the water he happens to 
be fishing. 

In a very weedy stream it is obvious that to spin a bait 
decorated with hooks^ would be futile; while to send a live-bait, 
suspended from a float, among the weeds, would be equally 
useless. No; the thing to do is to paternoster if we have 
the necessary live-baits, or to troll if our baits are dead. If 
the water is so excessively weedy that there are not even 
openings large enough for a bait to work clear on the pater- 
noster, or for a trolling-bait, with snap-tackle, to be worked 
without catching in the weeds, then, if we must fish, there is 
nothing for it but to troll with the dead gorge, for the gorge- 
hooks lie close alongside the bait, and do not catch in the weeds. 
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Supposing that the stream is only moderately weedy, then, 
where the weeds are some distance below the surface, we can 
either spin or float a live-bait over them ; and either of these 
methods may be used alongside reed-beds. For the average 
river in summer there is, on the whole, no tackle so useful as 
the paternoster, for it can be dropped into any hole or comer 
among weed and reed beds, where no other tackle, except a 
trolling-bait, can be used. But where a long stretch of sunken 
weed has to be fished, and the water is so bright that the angler 
must keep far away from his bait, then I think that float or 
spinning tackle is better, as, if the paternoster is cast out any 
distance among weeds, it becomes entangled with them. When 
the bottom is clear, the paternoster can be cast 40yds. or more 
away; but when it is weedy, the angler has to see where he 
drops it in. 

With regard to spinning, which is certainly the most artistic 
method of taking pike, I should be guided in a great measure by 
the extent of water I had to' fish, for, if my water was limited in 
extent, it would be folly to adopt a method by which every part 
of it could be covered in an hour. In a small sheet of water it 
would be much better to live-bait than to spin. Then, again, on 
calm days spinning is very little use, as the fish see too clearly 
through the deception. On such days nothing beats the 
paternoster. 

In winter, when the water is free from weeds, the angler 
can follow almost any method he fancies; but for very deep 
water he will find it better to use the paternoster, leger, or 
trolling-bait, rather than float or spinning tackle. 

Suppose, now, we are fishing a small river, such as the Loddon, 
in summer, and come to a pool surrounded by reeds. What 
should be done P It is too small to spin, for two casts of the 
spinning bait would scare every jack in it, and the bait would be 
di*awn home and out almost before a pike had time to seize it. 
To use float-tackle would not be much better, for a gentle 
stream runs through the pool, which would carry our bait into 
the reeds within a couple of minutes of its going into the water 
(if we were in a boat at the top end of the pool we might, of 
course, check the float ; but being on the bank, we cannot do 

c 2 
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this). Clearly, the thing to do is to drop a paternoster in 
various comers of the pool, or to work a snap troUing-bait care- 
fully over it. 

Change the scene to an immense Irish lake, some fifteen or 
twenty miles in length. We know nothing of the best parts for 
jack-fishing, but we notice that here and there are clumps of 
weeds coming to the surface. We can also see a few reed-beds ; 
but the water round them is too shallow to contain pike. 
Clearly, the weeds are the things to fish, and as in such a large 
expanse of water we have to cover as much ground as possible 
(an expression pardonable in Ireland), we neither fish with float- 
tackle nor paternoster, but let out spinning baits behind our 
boat, and row along the shore, and whenever we find an island of 
weeds, row round it two or three times as close as we possibly 
can manage it, patiently removing the weeds which catch our 
baits every few minutes. By this means we in time learn the 
best spots in the lake, and a day or two later, having been able 
to get some live bait, paternoster round the most likely weed- 
beds with much success. 

Scene 3 is a mill-pond, about an acre in extent. The pike 
are mostly found on one side, which is skirted by a small bed of 
rushes. If we have ample time, we cast a live bait on float- 
tackle near these rushes, and wait patiently, leaving the bait to 
work about; or we carefully paternoster every inch of likely 
pike- water. If we have only an hour to devote to fishing, we 
spin the water, and so cover every yard of it in a very short 
time. 

Scene 4— a pond surrounded by trees, the bottom of which 
is covered with old branches and snags. Clearly, we cannot 
paternoster, and as it is a small place, it is not advisable to 
spin it over. No; the best thing to do is to live-bait it, so 
arranging the float that the bait is suspended well above the 
snags. 

Scene 5 — a, disused canal, stagnant, and closely covered with 
weeds. Here, if we fish at all, gorge trolling tackle must be 
usedy for no other tackle could be got through the weeds. 

I could give many more instances to illustrate the necessity 
of the pike-fisher adapting his tackle to circumstances, and not 
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being too wedded to one method to the exclusion of the others. 
Judgment and common sense will assist materially in filling the 
angler's basket. Patience, also, is a very necessary virtue in pike- 
fishing, and it must be a bad day indeed, and a very ill-stocked 
water, which will not afford a brace of fish to the man who 
fishes carefully and patiently from mom to eve. At the same 
time, the patience of Job, the wisdom of Solomon, the most 
tempting baits, and the finest tackle London can produce, will 
avail nothing when the fish are " not in the humour." 
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Bod and Fittings — Beel — Reel-guard — Line — lAne-winder — Gimp 
— Qimjp'Stain — Disgorger — Jardine Gag — Knots, &c. 

;N this chapter are described those items of tackle common 
to all kinds of pike-fishing — ^that is to say, the rod and its 
fittings, the reel, the line, and sundry less important articles — 
and an account is given of the methods by which gut is knotted 
together, hooks boimd on to gimp, and other matters of a like 
nature, concerning which it behoves every pike-fisherman to 
have some knowledge. I reserve the description of the tackle 
necessary for and peculiar to the various branches of pike- 
fishing for future chapters. 

The Pike-rod and iti^ Fittings. — Our grandfathers' pike- 
rods were long, heavy, cumbrous affairs. Coarse tackle was 
then the fashion, and rod, line, and gimp matched one another. 
Now that anglers use stout gut and the finest gimp, the pike- 
rod is necessarily less heavy than was formerly the case. A 
rule always to be observed in angling is, regulate the weight 
and stiffness of the rod to the line. This is especially important 
in fly-fishing, and should not be ignored in pike-fishing. If we 
use, a stiff, heavy rod and light gut tackle, we are almost certain 
— to use fishermen's English — ^to get smashed. 

The pike-rod may be made either of wood (and of woods 
greenheart is by far the best suited for the purpose) or 
of East India cane. I believe a few pike-rods have been 
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recently made of split cane — built-cane rods they are termed. 
They are certainly heavier than the rod made of single pieces 
of bamboo, as East India cane is often called; they cannot 
stand the wear and tear incident to pike-fishing ; and they are 
very expensive. For spinning they should be very pleasant to 
use, and that is all I can say for them. The greenheart rod is 
an admirable weapon, and lasts a lifetime, bat I prefer the 
rod of East India cane, as it is much lighter, and will, with 
a little care, last almost as long. It should be between 10ft. 
and 13ft. in length, according to the height and strength of 
the angler, and is made, for convenience, in three or four 
joints. It should have three strong tops of well-seasoned green- 
heart, the longest the same length as the other 
joints, the shortest a little less than half that 
length, and the third very short and stiff. One 
of these should be contained in the butt, which 
is frequently hollowed for the purpose. At the 
end of each top should be one of the rings 
shown in Fig. 3, which are now, I believe, gene- 
rally acknowledged to be better suited for their 
purpose than any other top-ring yet designed. 
Of course, it is shamefully immodest for me to 
speak thus of my own invention, but the ring 
has been so highly praised, and is now used by 
so many experienced anglera, that I hope I have 
sufficient grounds for the statement. The ad- 
vantages of the ring are, shortly, these: It 
decreases friction by adapting itself to whatever _, , «€» 
angle the line makes with the rod, and, for the kerdtke" 
same reason, lessens the likelihood of the top-joint ring, with 
getting warped sideways — a common complaint of involving 
pike-rods. The line, also, rarely gets badly fouled, b,ing op 
for, should it get round the top, the ring at once bronzb, 
goes flat, as shown in the engraving, and allows 
the line (on a jerk being given to the rod) to slip off. For 
pike-fishing, those made with an interior revolving ring of 
phosphor-bronze not less than fin. in diameter should be 
selected. The makers are Messrs. Warner & Sons, of Redditch. 
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The jointB of the rod may be 
either spliced together or joined by 
means of ferrules. The latter ia by 
far the most conyement arran^- 
ment, bnt as ordinarily made they 
are apt to come apart. The top-joint 
in particiUar ie very apt to "throw- 
out," as it is termed, A fastening 
of some kind is obvionsly neces- 
sary. 

Several arraugementa hare come 
into use of late years to fasten 
the joints of fly-rode, any of wbioh 
can be applied to a pike-rod. Per- 
haps the beet are thoee made 
by Hardy Brothers, of Alnwick 
(iUustrated in " Angling for Coarse 
Pish "), and by Farlow and Co. 
Fig. 4 BufQoiently explains the latter, 
which, being possibly a little stronger 
than Hardy's, ia preferable for pike- 
rods j but both fastenings are ex- 
cellent. In Parlow's fastening the 
little ring (3) pnlle everything up 
firm and tight, however mnch the 
ferrules may be worn. Ferrules are 
sometimes so accurately fitted — in 
fact, ground into one another like 
gas-taps — that even in fly-fishimg 
1 they do not come apart. So made 

^^^^ they are termed snction-joints, and 
3 RH^I are, to my mind, superior to the 
ordinary ferrules with patent fasten- 
ings. These suction-ferrules have 
not, so far as I know, been used on 
F,«. I HOMO,™ run.™. Pike-rodi tal tlej reso to m. .«it- 
able for all kmds of rods. 
A great deal has beax written concerning the importance of 
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having ferrules made, not by cutting lengths off brass tubing, but 
by moulding each one out of a piece of sheet brass, brazing the 
edges together, and hammering into the proper shape when 
cold. I have rods fitted with both kinds of ferrules, and 
have found that both will occasionally crack''^ at the joint. 
Far more important is it, in my opinion, to have round both 
the upper and lower edges of the female ferrule (No. 1 in 
Fig. 4) a small rim of metal. The two points at which ferrules 
crack are thus doubled in strength, and the extra weight of 
the three ferrules so strengthened is under Joz. The lower 
end of each joint (except the butt, which should terminate 
with a good-sized knob of indiarubber) should be double- 
brazed — that is, the portion which enters the ferrule of 
the joint below entirely covered with brass (see No. 2 in 
Fig. 4). 

A word now as to winch-fittings and rings. A 12ft. pike-rod 
should have at least eleven rings on it, in addition to the top-ring 
already mentioned. They should 
be upright, and all of the same 
diameter as the top-ring— i.e., not 
less than |in. The best-shaped 
rings are similar to the one shown ^,^^ g, snake-shaped Rod Ring. 
in the engraving (Fig. 6), and 

even if a rod is purchased with the ordinary round rings, the ring 
nearest the butt should be replaced by a snake- shaped ring. 
The line runs easier through these rings than through any 
others, and never fouls them — a point of no small importance. 
They should be made of hardened phosphor-bronze wire — a 
substance nearly as hard as steel, which has the advantage 
of not rusting. ^I think it might with advantage be used 
for many items of fishing-tackle. Hardened German silver 
is also coming into use for rod-fittings. All rings sooner or 
later get cut into by the constant friction of the line, and 
some anglers prefer the ordinary round rings with an interior 
revolving ring of steel or bronze, similar to the one shown 




* If a ferrule cracks, bind it round tichtly with well-^raxed silk twist for Mn. 
from the top, finish off as shown in Fig. 19, and well varnish. The ferrule will then 
probably last for years. 
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in the illnBtratioD of the Bickerdyke top-ring. As eoon as 
the inside ring gets a little worn it ia shifted ronnd bo 
that a fresh portion of its surface is exposed 
to the friction of the line. This is a good plan, 
but I prefer the aaake-shaped rings because of 
their anti-fooling qnalities, lightness, and cheap- 
ness. When they get worn it is a very trifling 
expense to hare them replaced by others. With 
r^ard to the position of the rings, it may be 
useful to give the measurements from ring to 
rii^ on a first-rate three- joint 12ft. spinning- 
rod of mine, made by Bainbridge, of Eton. , The 
distance from the top-ring to the next ring is 
4|in., and the remainder follow one another 
I with these intervals : 6in., 7in., S^in., 9|in., llin., 
' llin., 12in., 13in., 16in., 17in. The distances 
between the rings do not incresse in exact 
proportion, owing to the ferrules displacing 
one or two of them a little. 

In the matter of winch-fittings, the angler 
will do well to avoid the old-fashioned pair of 
rings — one fixed, the other sliding — which, as 
a rule, either held the winch so fast that there 
was no getting it off, or so loosely that the back 
of the winch-plate had to be padded with paper. 
The beat arrangement of the kind is, in my 
opinion, the Weeger winch-fitting which, being 
well known, and easily obtained at any tackle- 
shop, does not require description. It is very 
simple, rery strong, takes any size winch, and 
has no projecting portion to catch the line or 
hart the hand. Those anglers who object to 

(ring winch-fittings in any shape or form will pro- 
bably prefer a new and good fitting brought out 
recently by the maker of my rings. They take 
Fio. 6. NEW any sized winch, and are shown in Fig. 6. A is 
HicH-nTTwo. ^ tapeted socket, into which one end of the 
winch-plate slides, the other end being placed in the socket 
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B, which is movad into poaition hj loosening the nut 0, and 
sliding B and C along the plate D. The operation, is a Terj 
simple one, and done in ten seconda. The screw-nat G is so 
made that it cannot possibly come off and he lost. 

It ia the worst possible economy to bay a cheap pike-rod. 
For bottom-fishing a very inexpensive little affair will do ; bnt 
for pike something that will atajid mnch knocking about is 
required. It may have to land a forty-pounder, remember; and 
only imagine the feelings c>f a man who, after losing such a Sah 
by his rod breaking, is made miserable for the rest of his life by 
the knowledge that, if he had only expended Sa. extra at the 
tackle-ahop, he might have canght that pike. 

Every spring we should give onr pike-rode a coat of coacb- 
maker's vamiah, firat rebinding any rings which are loose. When 
joints stick together, the beat plan is to hold them in the flame 
of a spirit lamp or candle^ the outside ferrale expands with the 
heat, and the joints can generally he pulled apart. As a matter 
of fact, joints will never stick if they are occaaionally greased 
with vaseline or oil, or aoft 
aoap — the first for preference' 
When top-joints seem inclined 
to wajp, they ahonld be 
warmed before the fire, and 
then hung up, with a. heavy 
weight at the lower end. It I 
is not advisable to warm bam- I 
boo joints. 

Rods are nearly always kept 
in partition -bags. In shop- 
made bags the partitions usu- 
ally fit the joints too tightly, 
and when shrank with the wet 
— as they often are — cause 
many a ring to be broken. Vi 
Home-made bags with roomy 
partitions are far the best. By the way, many a good rod 
has been ruined by being put into a damp bag. 

The Seel should be strong, simple in conatruction, lar^e 
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enough to told lOOjde. of line, lat^e in the barrel, so that it 
winds up the line quickly, and ao arranged that the line can 
neither uncoil off it nor foul round it, A well-made Notting- 
ham reel with a check and a line-goard has all these quaKties 
except the laat-mentioned one, and that can be obtained by 
a little device to be mentioned anon. Fig. 7 is engraved 
from a very beautiful — and, alae ! very eipenaive — patent 
Nottingham reel called the "Sua." It is peculiar in having 
a metal rim on the inside of back-plate, and also a metal 
inner revolving plate, which 
prevents all poesibility of 
warping or sticking. In Fig. 8 
is shown a Nottingham reel 
fitted with a little invention of 
my own, intended to prevent 
the line uncoiling (as dressed 
lines freqnently will) off the 
reel. This line - guard has 
answered beyond my expec- 
tations. It can be fitted to 
any wooden reel by a watch- 
. maker or any metal-worker 

■for a few pence. 

Slater, o£ Newark- on-Trent, 
Bells a very excellent patent 
combination reel, having a movable check and a line-guard. 
There is nothii^ to choose between his gnard and the one I 
have described, beyond the question of coat. I have quite 
recently been trying a reel of novel construction, which seems 
to have all the good qualities of both the ordinary and the 
Nottingham reels. It has a large barret, is made of vulcanite 
and metal, has bars across to prevent the line unwinding, and 
has a movable check. The point of novelty in it is a sort of 
brake, which, on being pressed by the little finger, checks the 
reel to any extent desired. I believe it is to be called the 
brake reel. Inexpensive Nottingham reels with movable checks 
are sold by nearly all tackle-makers. All reels should be 
taken lo jiieces and well vaeelined or oiled Ivrice a year. 
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Author's Line-quard and 
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When the line is hanging loosely, it sometimes gets round 
what I may term the neck of the reel. To prevent this, Mr. 
Pennell advised a short piece of steel spring to be attached 
to the rod, with one end resting on a bar of the reel. Another 
plan, suggested by "Hi Regan" in his useful work, "How 
and Where to Fish in Ireland," was to pass a piece of 
eelskin over a bar at the back of the reel, and lash the 
ends on to the butt of the rod. Both these plans answer 
admirably, and -I only now suggest something different on 
account of its extreme simplicity. Take a piece of twine, or 
2ft. of the line ; fasten one end to A (see Fig. 8), pass the other 
end twice or thrice round the rod, pull it tight, and fasten it 
at B. You have then a mechanical equivalent of either the eel- 
skin or the spring. 

The Line is the most important part of the running tackle. 
It should be of pure silk, plaited and solid (inferior lines 
are made hollow, or plaited on a core). It should be the same 
thickness throughout, and not tapered as are the lines used in 
fly-fishing. For ordinary casting in the Thames style the line 
should always be dressed or waterproofed with an oil dressing ; 
but for casting off the reel after the manner of the Trent 
anglers (an excellent method when fishing from the bank where 
the ground is rough and likely to catch the line, or in a high 
wind) no dressing is necessary or even desirable. With regard 
to the dressing, I can only repeat what I have already written 
under the head of "Angling for Coarse Fish": The best 
dressing is simply raw linseed oil, but it takes such a long 
time to dry that it is rarely used; next best is boiled linseed 
oil. The line is soaked for a week in the oil (cold), then 
stretched between two trees, well rubbed with a piece of 
smooth leather (this gets the air-bubbles out of the line), and 
then put to soak for two more days. It is then stretched 
between trees, the superfluous oil wiped gently off, and left 
to dry — an operation which will take about six months. A 
line so prepared will last for years. If it is desirable to 
put on a fine polish, this can be easily done, when the line 
is dry, by well rubbing it with a piece of leather on which is 
a little raw linseed oil. 
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Lines are not necessarily strong because they are tliick. A 
tliick line, half cotton, is not stronger than a line one-third 
the thickness, of pnre silk. It is difficult for me to say what 
sized line is best for general fishing; but a good silk line 
which breaks at a strain of 121b. or 131b. will be fine enough 
for Thames jack-fishing — finer, indeed, than most beginners 
would care to use. A rather stouter line is advisable for 
spinning, as in that mode of angling the line is subjected to 
much friction, and soon wears out; and also for fishing the 
Irish and Scotch lakes, where giant pike may be expected. If 
the angler makes up his mind to devote his attention ex- 
clusively to the giants, and fishes with baits of lib. or more, he 
will do well to use rather stouter gimp and line than ordinary, 
for very large pike sometimes put out extraordinary strength. 

I always have my pike-lines in two pieces, the front piece, 
which I may term the working portion, about 60yds. in 
length, of the dressed line described ; while behind it is a back 
line of undressed, twisted silk, which is finer, but equally 
strong because it is twisted. This fineness is an advantage, for 
it enables extra line to be got on the reel ; and as the back-line 
is not dressed, it does not heat and rot, as dressed lines do 
occasionally if a great number of yards are wound on a reel. 
These two lines should, of course, not be knotted together, 
but spliced in the following manner : The end of the dressed 
line should first be scraped a little with a penknife, to thin it 
down, and the end of the twisted line unravelled for lin. The 
two ends should then be thoroughly well waxed with cobbler's 
wax, laid together, and rolled between the first finger and thumb. 
The next process is to bind them over carefully with well-waxed 
silk ; finish off as shown in Fig. 19, and the splice is complete. 

Lines should always be dried after use. My favourite plan is 
simply to pull the line oft the reel on to the floor or table, leave 
it untouched all night, and wind up again in the morning. 
There are several "ifs" about the success of this plan: If 
your line does not kink, which it will not do if the tackle 
described in this book is used; if the maidservant can be 
persuaded not to move it in the morning, and if there are no 
children, dogs, or cats to interfere with it ; if there are no 
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mice to nibble it— for mice like boiled oil— and provided there 
is no earthquake, it will wind up without the leaBt tendency to ' 
tangle. Kotwith standing all these " ifa," I find mj plan answer 
very well indeed. Chair-backs are often used aa line-windere ; 
a better plan is to knock two nails in the wall some yards 
apart, and hang the line between them. The nails should be 
bound round with string, 
or the wet line will rust 
them. Far preferable to 
these makeshifts is a re- 
volving frame, on which 
the line can be wound. 
The beat thing of the 
kind sold in the tackle- 
shops is the line- drier 
shown in Fig. 9, which 
has been patented by 
An inexpensive and easily 
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Farlow & Co. 

made line-drier is a light, revolving, wooden frame. 

Gimp, — The mouth of the 
pike being furnished with very 
sharp teeth, so much of the 
tackle as may be exposed to 
these natural knives has to be 
of some unbiteable substance. 
Gimp (silk — sometimes, alaa ! 
mixed with cotton — served 
■with fine wire) is used for the 
purpose. Always buy the beat 
gimp. Go to a good shop, give 
a good price, sud do not be 
surprised if you even then get 
a bad article. . You will liave 
the consolation of knowing it 
was not your fault. 

I have long had an idea that the silk in the centre of the 
gimp might, with advantage, be mixed with very fine strands 
of wire ; and last year Mr. Kenning, of Little Britain, a gold- 
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lace and gimp manufacturer, very kindly carried out some 
experiments for me. In the end he managed to produce 000 
gimp (see gauges of gimp, Tig. 10) exactly double the strength 
of ordinary gimp the same size. This great step in advance 
was effected by means of a single strand of wire, made of a 
patent metal possessing great tensile strength. This wire- 
centred gimp, which can be relied on not to grow rotten in a 
few months, was patented by Warner & Sons, of Redditch. 
The only fault it has is that it is a little stiff, and can only 
be used with advantage for traces, and in other positions 
where great pliancy is not required. In future pages I will 
indicate where it should be used. It is largely used by salt- 
water anglers, on account of its durability. 

Gimp-stain. — Gimp when new is the colour of either 
brass, copper, or silver. Copper shows the least in the water. 
Silver gimp is useful for any portion of tackle which lies 
close to the bait, and actually adds to the bait's attractiveness. 
Tor the rest of the tackle the gimp should be stained; 
and this staining question has been a serious matter any- 
where out of London. Possibly, in the course of the next 
hundred years, a gimp-manufacturer will see his way to stain 
the wire before it is wound round the silk ; but I do not expect to 
see it. In our smoke and sulphur-ridden metropolis, the angler 
has only to hang up his coil of gimp on a nail in a gas-lit room 
for a few days, and it will quickly lose its lustre. The great 
difficulty in staining gimp with chemicals is to avoid rotting 
the silk. Mr. Oholmondeley-Pennell's recipe for brass gimp 
(bichlorate of platinum one part, water ten parts) has been 
used by some with disastrous results, but I am inclined to 
think the fault lay with the workmen, and not the tool. Mr. 
Oholmondeley-Pennell suggests leaving the gimp in the stain 
a quarter of an hour. This I maintain to be a mistake. The 
solution should be so strong as to act almost instantaneously 
on the wire, thus allowing the gimp to be removed before 
the liquid can reach the silk. There is no occasion to turn the 
brass black — ^it only requires dulling. My plan has been to leave 
the gimp in the stain for five seconds, no more nor less, then 
take it out, and throw it into a basin of clean water, rinse it 
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well, and wipe it dry. It is well to remember that each time 
the stain is used the solution becomes weakened, as the brass 
takes away with it a coating of platinum. Another plan, 
recommended by Mr. Jardine, is to leave the gimp in a receptacle 
containing imitation London air. The process takes four or 
five hours, and does not rot the silk. It gives the gimp a nice 
colour. The imitation London atmosphere is manufactured in 
the following manner: Put loz. flowers of sulphur in a flower-pot 
saucer, and place over it, oh end, a drain-pipe or other cylinder. 
Arrange a coil of gimp at the top of the cylinder, cover over 
with, first, a sheet of paper, and then a soup-plate, and set fire 
to the sulphur with a fusee. The atmosphere produced will 
stain the gimp in a few hours. I have often thought that if 
the bichlorate of platinum could be made into a stiff paste, 
it could be applied without the slightest danger of its reaching 
the silk; and while bothering all my chemical friends for a 
recipe, a mixture of vaseline, nitrate of silver, and sulphur was 
suggested. I accordingly experimented, and at the end of two 
hours produced a paste which, ten minutes after being smeared 
on the gimp, gave the wire that dull, neutral tint which is so 
desirable, without affecting the silk in the least. This paste 
acts equally well on silver gimp. Its proportions are as follows : 
Nitrate of silver, 35 grains; sulphur, 1 drachm; vaseline, i 
drachm. This makes about a pill-box full, which is sufficient to 
stain all the gimp an angler is likely to want in two seasons. 
My paste was made by Mr. Davis, chemist, Northbrook Street, 
Newbury, who would, no doubt, be very pleased to supply it ; 
but, of course, any chemist can make it, and fishing-tackle makers 
will be weU advised to keep it for sale in small metal boxes. 

I intend in future to use nothing but silver gimp, leaving those 
portions of the tackle which lie along the bait unstained."* 

Disgorger and Gag. — ^To remove the hooks from the pike 

« 

* In the course of my experiments I found that brass gimp could be made to look 
like copper |imp by hanging it for half an hour in the fumes arising from a mixture 
of black oxide of manganese, ^z., and spirits of salt, loz.— an experiment easily 
carried out by means of a large-mouthed glass bottie. An equally good, if not 
better, mixture for the same purpose, the fumes from which will stain the gimp in 
ten mmutes, is bleaching powder (diloride of lime), ^z., and dilute sulphuric add, 
I^OB. The bottle in which the operation is earned on should not be tightly 
stoppered, a small crack being left to act as a safety-valve. 

DIV. II. D 
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Fio. 11. The Jardine Gag 
(Patent). 



we require, first of all, some instrument to keep its mouth open. 

For this purpose there is no- 
thing better than the gag shown 
in Fig. 11. It was invented 
and patented by Mr. Alfred 
Jardine. The knob D, at the 
end, is used to knock the fish 
on the head before the gag is 
inserted. B, F, which are close 
together, are inserted in the 
pike's mouth. B is then held 
in the left hand, and the 
handle A is turned round, 
when F works down the spiral 
rod, 0, 0, and, of course, the 
pike's mouth can be opened 
to the widest extent. This 

luxurious machine is made in smaller sizes for large trout and 

for salmon, and is no doubt kept in 

stock at the principal tackle-shops. I 

advise every pike-fisherman to obtain 

one of these most useful instruments. 

I have often been bitten by pike for 

want of a gag. An instrument known 

as pike-scissors is sold for the same 

purpose, but it is not so useful as 

Mr. Jardine's gag. 
The mouth open, we next want a dis- 

gorger. The best thing of the kind for 

pike is the one with a corkscrew handle 

shown in Fig. 12. If the handle is of 

very hard wood, or is weighted with 

lead, it can be used to knock the 

pike on the head, an operation which 

should always be performed before any 

attempt is made to remove the hooks. 

Bait-can. — ^For holding live baits 
a can is necessary, and the very best 
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thing of the kind (invented bj tlr. Basil Field) is shown 
in the engraving (Fig. 13). The perforated zinc interior (D) ia 
lifted whenever a bait ia required, and there ih obvionsly 
no occasion to wet tbe hajida or warm the water i>j groping 
in it for the baits. In the handle (A) is a small pair of bellows, 
worked bj merelj pressing the knob B. The air passes down 
the small tube (C), and babbles up at the bottom of the can. 
When at tbe riverside, the perforated interior can be snnk in 
the water. Taking into consideration the great advantages of 
these bait-cans, and their excellence, the; are wonderfully cheap ; 
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they are made by the maker of Mr. Field's gaff (page 37). 
Even shonld a more aimple can be preferred, I wonld still 
strongly urge the jack-fisher to have one with a perforated 
interior. A can strong enough to eit on is often vety con- 
venient. "When baits are carried a long distance by rail or 
road, it ia a good plan to only half fill the can with water. 
The water then splashes aboat among the holes in the zinc, 
and ia thus kept well aerated. To keep the water epol in 
summer, cover the sides of the can with flannel, over which 
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spill a litUe water occarionallj, bj tipping tlie can to one side. 
The eraporation of the water from the flannel will lower the 
temperatore of the water in the can considerably. 

Xaaidiiig-net and Oaif. — ^As small pike can be easily 
landed with the hand, and as large pike cannot be wheedled 
by any means whaterer into nets of ordinary dimensions, it 
follows, as a logical conclusion, that the landing-net is not 
much nse to the pike-fisherman. If one is carried, it should 
be large and strong, the meshes big, and the net dressed with 
a waterproof mxxtare—€.g., boiled oil and yamish (equal parts), 
or tar and turpentine. The gaff, on the other hand, will land 
any pike over 21b. in weight. One of the most simple and 
strong forms of gaff is a simple hook, lashed on to a handle, 
such as the one illustrated in " Angling in Salt Water." Those 

that screw in are apt to turn 
round at the wrong moment. The 
next strongest, and, perhaps, on 
the whole, most satisfactory, gaff 
is one which fits into a square 
socket (see Fig. 14), and is kept 
there by means of a spring. The 
manufacturers of this gaff are 
Messrs. Allcock & Sons, of Bed- 
ditch. The one defect in this in- 
vention is the spring, which, being 
of steel, if not kept well oiled, 

^^' "o]Sf ?o h2Sd^^°"^^ ^®*s ^®^ quickly. An exceUent 

and almost everlasting spring 

might be made of phosphor-bronze or hardened brass, the 
former for preference. Indeed, the whole gaff might be made 
of the bronze with advantage, as that metal can be made 
very hard. 

There are several methods of carrying a gaff. The handle 
may be stuck through a belt round the angler's waist, as if it 
were an axe, or it may be passed through a large ring, attached 
to a sling passing over the angler's right shoulder, like a creel- 
strap. Another plan is to have a sling on the handle similar 
to those used on rifies. The gaff then lies across the back 
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diagonally, and is released by nnliooking the end of 'the sling 
under the angler's left arm. In Fig. 15 is shown a capital gaff 




The Qaff Closed, 





The Oaf partially Extended, 
Fio. 15. Oaff with Point-protectob, Telescopic Handle, and Suko. 



fitted with this arrangement. It has a point-protector, working 
on a hinge, which is quite out of the way when the handle is 
extended. It is the invention of Mr. Basil Field, and is made 
by Henry Bawcombe, of 2a, Victoria Street, 
Holloway Boad, London. If an ordinary 
gaff is used, the angler should be careful 
to keep the point covered with a piece of 
cork, or he may receive a nasty wound. 

Knots and Fastenings. — ^The only knots 
used by the pike-fisherman which I need 
mention are: First, one of those used for 
joining the lower portion of the tackle to 
the running line, which is, I trust, clearly 
explained by Fig. 16; second, a knot by 
which lengths of gut can be joined to- 
gether. The best knot for the purpose is, 
I think, the one designed by Mr. Ohol- ^^^l^^ 
mondeley-Pennell. It is called the "buffer 
knot," and is an improvement on a much 
more ancient affair. Fig. 17 shows the knot in all its stages. 
The binding is, of course, done with very fine, well-waxed silk, 
or, which is perhaps better, very fine gut. The gut should 



Knot for 
Fastening Oimp 
OR Gut TO Running 
Line. 
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be soaked for an hour in cold water before being tied. This 
knot is neat and very strong. At the waterside the angler 

may sometimes find himself obliged 
to omit the binding. This can 
only be done with any degree of 
safety when the lengths of gut 
to be joined are about the same 
thickness; the silk, or fine gat, is 
best fastened off by the method 
shown in Fig. 19. 
Gut should be stained a drabby brown in winter, and a pale 
green in summer — ^in each case matching the vegetation as far 



Fig. 17. Knot for Tying 
Lengths of Gut together. 




tlG. 18. Method, OF Binding Gimp to Triangles. 

as possible in colour. A neutral tint which is generally useful 
is obtained by leaving the gut for a few minutes in Stephens' 
blue-black ink. Strong coffee lees, with, possibly, a dash of 
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black ink, forms a good winter stain, and there is also a brown 
ink which is useful for the same purpose. For the green stain 
there are Judson's dyes, or green tea, or the water in which a 
piece of green baize has been boiled. 

Every pike-fisherman should be able to bind on a triangle 
to a piece of gimp. The process is simple, and, when once 
acquired, not easily forgotten. First Remove the wire from the 
end of the gimp for |-in., and pull the floss silk, -which is thus 
bared, between the shanks of two hooks of the triangle, as 
shown in Fig. 18. Then commence the binding at the end of 
the shank, until the top of the brazing is reached. Lay the end 
of the tying-silk (A), or thread, along the shank, and, keeping it 
there, take three more turns with the binding B, 0, at each 
turn passing the three hooks of the triangle through the loop 
B, 0, D ; then pTill the end' A tight, and the binding is com- 
plete. It should afterwards be touched with shellac varnish 
(shellac, six parts; spirits of wine, eight parts; gum benzoin, two 
parts), and put in a dry place. This varnish is very useful for 
all kinds of bindings; it dries very quickly, but should never 
be allowed to touch water until 
at least twenty-four hours after 
it is applied. Articles recently 
varnished shoTild never be put 
in a damp place. 

I have recently bound on a 
few triangles with very fine and 
soft copper wire, first waxing 
it like silk. It makes a capital 
binding, so far as I can see, is 
as neat as silk, and quite im- 
pervious to the teeth of pike. 
I have known the silk binding 
to be bitten all to pieces in 
an afternoon's fishing, and a 
tackle to be thus rendered 

quite useless. A triangle bound on thus to gimp looks much 
neater than one with an eye at the end of the shank, to which 
the gimp is looped. 




Fio. 19. Finish off op Whipping 
IN Middle of Bod. 
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Every reader of this book -who aspires to be an angler 
should know bow to bind on a book, or make up any kind of 
jack-tackle. To finish off bindings in the middle of the tackle, 
where the plan above described cannot be followed, the same 
result can be effected by laying a penholder, pencil, or even 
one's finger along the binding, taking three turns of the 
binding silk round it and the thing to be bound, passing the 
end under the coils (see Fig. 19), removing the pen, or finger, as 
the case may be, and pulling the coils tight. The last thing 
to do is to pull the end tight. A knowledge of these two 
methods of fastening off bindings will frequently be found 
extremely useful. 

Snndries. — Among the sundiies, I need only now mention 
wax and silk. The wax used by cobblers is far the best for 
fishermen. A small portion should be held in a piece of leather 
when being used. In hot weather cobblers' wax keeps best in 
water. The best silk for bindings, &c., is not ordinary sewing- 
silk, but a superioi* quality, which is sold for use with sewing- 
machines, and has, on that account, to be strong. I frequently 
tie on triangles with ordinary thread, but am inclined to think 
the binding of the future will be fine, soft, copper wire, i 

A creel, unless of immense size, is not muph use ' to the 
pike-fisherman. A bag is better, for it takes up no room 
when empty. The ordinary twill pike-bag sold at fishing- 
tackle shops is greatly improved by having the side next the 
body of the angler faced with a piece of waterproof cloth. 
A small waterproof pocket inside or outside the bag will be 
found very useful to contain tackle, winch, <&c. I will not 
indicate any special make of bag as being the best, but 
leave the reader to provide himself according to his fancy, 
only let the bag be capable of holding at least 701b. of fish, 
and let the webbing which crosses the shoulder be broad. 

Dress. — Stout waterproof boots (knee high"* if the angler 
does much bank-fishing in winter) and all-wool garments, is 
sound and sufficient advice to the pike-fisherman on the 

* Light indiarabber wading*boots. lined with felt, are sold, which are rery 
comfortable and warm for winter-flflhing. 
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subject of clothing. But abjure buttons; they are the very 

1 mean, they possess the most objectionable attribute of 

catching the line whenever an opportunity offers. On gaiters 
they are particularly annoying. The best leg-covering of the 
kind for pike-fishing, or, indeed, any other purpose, is fas- 
tened by a series of loops, terminating at the top in a 
small buckle. By reason of its ornamental and useless row 
of buttons, a double-breasted coat is also objectionable; and 
the buttons sometimes put at the bottom of one's sleeve for 
decorative purposes should be ruthlessly cut away. I have 
twice lost good fish by these same buttons, so write with 
feeling. • 

In the following chapters I will describe the various 
tackles used for live-baiting, spinning, trolling, &c. 
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CHAPTER III. 



LIVE-BAITING. 

Float-fishing — Im^oved Snap-tacMea — Gorge-hooka — Pater- 

nostering — Legering, &c* 

<§^j^NGLING for pike with live fish is carried on either 
i^^ with float-tackle, with the paternoster, or with the 
leger. Tloat-tackle keeps the bait suspended in mid-water, 
or lower, and the whole of the tackle is above the bait. 
The paternoster keeps the bait at the proper depth by 
means of a lead at the extreme end of the line, about 2ft. 
below the bait. The leger is somewhat similar to the pater- 
noster, but the lead which rests on the bottom is above the 
bait, which is at the end of the line. Occasionallj it is con- 
venient to use a float with the paternoster and leger, but 
with the latter rarely. As pike have their eyes situated on 
the top of the head, they may be naturally supposed to see 
better that which is above them than things below their 
level. It follows that, of the three tackles mentioned, the 
first is the most conspicuous, while in the other two nothing 
but the bait, with the hook or hooks upon it, and a certain 
length of line, can be seen, for the lead in both tackles rests 
on the bottom, and the float is altogether wanting. Of the 
two, the paternoster is most deadly, for it enables the bait 
to be worked in water of practically any depth. In the leger, 
on the other hand, the bait being below the lead, is necessarily 
near the bottom, and that form of tackle is most useful when 
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the water is coloured, and the pike are feeding, as they 
generally do under these circumstances, near the bottom. A 
glance at the illustrations of the tackles given in this chapter 
will make my meaning clear if it is not so already. 

Fishmg with Float-tackle is most useful when we 
wish our bait to be carried along by the stream over a 
bed of weeds which do not reach to the surface; for working 
a bait under branches where it could not be cast; for fishing 
lakes and ponds the bottoms of which are too weedy for the 
paternoster (if the paternoster is cast out a considerable 
distance, the line makes such an acute angle with the bottom 
that the bait is 
nearly sure to lie 
in the weeds, if 
there are any) ; 
and, in rivers, for 
fishing distant 
spots, to which 
the bait could not 
be cast, but to 
which ifc can be 
swept by the cur- 
rent. As a matter 
of fact, float-tackle 
can be used almost 
anywhere, except 
in very heavy 
streams, in which 
pike are not often 
found, or where 
the weeds grow to 
the surface ; but 
it is best suited 
for the purposes 

I have named. The rod for the purpose should be fitted with 
a rather stifP top. In fact, the larger and heavier the bait, 
lead, and float, the stiffer should be the rod. 
rig. 20 is an illustration of the tackle which is best for 




Fig. 20. Float-tackle. 
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float-fishing. Between the main line and the hooks should be 
6ft. of either 000 patent gimp (see page 32), or salmon-gut, 
knotted and stained according to the directions in Chapter II. 
At the end of the gut, or gimp, as the case may be, is a tapered 
lead, with a hole down its centre, which should be painted 
a dull brown colour in winter and a quiet green in summer 
and autumn, and be kept in its place on the gimp by means 
of a tiny plug of wood. Below the lead is a hook- swivel. 
Of hook-swivels there are many patterns, but I need only 
mention the one shown in Fig. 21, which is excellent in every 

respect. It is easily fastened to the other 
portion of the tackle, and is absolutely safe. 
I do not know the inventor, but as it is a 
novelty, it may be well to mention that it is 
made by Warner & Sons, of Redditch. Another 
very good hook-swivel is shown attached to a 
spinning lead in Fig. 38. 

The " Fishing Gazette " float (shown in Fig. 20) 
is the best pike-float made. It should not, unless 
the baits used are very large, be of greater size 
than a hen's egg. It is kept in its place on 

Fig 2L hook- *^® S^^V ^7 means of a peg. The old-fashioned 
SWIVEL. floats also had a hole down their centres, but 
were without the slit in the side which enables 
the modem float to be taken on or ofE the line in a moment. 
In addition to the large float,* one or two small ones are ad- 
visable above it, at distances of 12in. or 18in. They keep the line 
from sinking (sometimes it sinks so low that the bait swims 
round it) and getting entangled with the float, and also help 
the angler to judge, when his float goes under, whether the 
disappearance is merely an effort of the bait to escape, or 
a run from a pike.f It is perhaps as well for the beginner 

* Some pike-fishermen use no large float, but five or six small ones, a plan which 
allows the bait great freedom, and is, so far, superior to the tackle illustrated; but 
to move so many floats when the depth has to be changed is inoonyenient^ and 
occasions a loss of time. Probably, as many jack would be caught by one method 
as by the other. 

t I advise all anglers, when using float-tackle, to rub a little grease over the line, 
to cause it to float. Almost any grease will do ; red deer's kidney suet, sold by 
Katon and Deller, is perhaps the best. Palm oil answers well ; so does beef suet. 
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to have a float just so large that H:1ie bait cannot pull it 
nnder; but the more experienced angler will use a smaller 
float, and judge from the movement of the auxiliary floats — 
if I may so term them — ^whether a pike has hold of the bait 
or not. 

It should be carefully borne in mind that, if the float is put 
too deep, and the bait is all but on the bottom, a pike cannot 
pull the float under unless he dashes off at great speed, 
which he usually does not do. Under these circumstances, 
seyeral runs may be had without the inexperienced angler 
being any the wiser. 

In summer I have seen very good results from using a quill 
float, such as would be suitable for chub-fishing, the other 
tackle being, of course, proportionately fine, and the bait very 
small — ^a year-old dace or chub. In the hot months, when the 
water is clear, and there is no breeze or rain to ruffle the surface, 
the ordinary pike float-tackle does not, as a rule, account for 
many fish. Of course, this remark does not apply to those 
exceptional streams where pike are many and anglers few ; but 
it does apply with great force to the Thames and other 
clear and over-fished rivers. 

The hooks for float-fishing are of three kinds — snap-hooks, 
gorge-hooks, and semi-gorge hooks. The former are so arranged 
that the pike can be struck immediately he takes the bait; 
while with the last-mentioned he is allowed to gorge the bait, 
and gets hooked in his throat or stomach. Gorge-hooks, I 
need hardly say, are never used by humane anglers. As pike 
frequently refuse to gorge the bait after they have» seized it, 
gorge-tackle is not so certain as might otherwise be imagined. 
The semi-gorge tackle is simply a triangle in the back fin. 
The pike, after taking the bait, is allowed about three minutes 
to turn it, and get the triangle well in his mouth, when he is 
struck. 

It was my ambition, some years ago, to produce a good 
arrangement of snap-hooks, and after many experiments, I 
made up a tackle similar to that shown in Fig. 22. At the time 
I considered it perfection. It was an improvement on an older 
tackle known as the ** saddle-back." In the tackle as I then made 
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it, tha single hook which, goes through the back of the fiah waa 
immovahle, and instead of the peculiar triangle on the shonlder 
of the bait, with one hook reversed (aee Fig. 23], an ordinary 
triangle was used, above which was a large roach-hook (bonnd 
on the ^mp the reverse way to the other hooks), which waa 



inserted in the Eihoulder of the baiL I thoaght this tackle 
was perfection, because the first day I tried it, oat of twelve runs, 
eleven fish were secured; and a few days later, out of ten runs, 
all the fish were lauded — i.e., in all 
twenty fish resulted from twenty-one 
runs. The reasons why the tackle 
was so successful were simply these : 
The bait had hooks on both sides of it, 
so that, from whichever side the jack 
approached, he waa almoat certain 
to have one triangle brought in con- 

FIO. 23. IMPROVED TBUHGLB *»«* ^*^ '•»« '<'«'«' J^'^ '^^ ^^'^^ 

FOB smp>iackle. (there is next to nothing for a 

hook to take hold of in the upper 

part of a jack's mouth); and the captnre waa rendered 

doubly sure by reason of one triangle being near the bait's 
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head, tHe other hanging about its middle. The object of the 
reversed hook was not only to keep the triangle in its place on 
the shoulder, but also to allow the tackle to come freely from 
the bait when the pike was struck. If the hook were put the 
other way, it would, on the strike taking place, be dragged into 
and through the bait. As pike always seize the bait from 
underneath, it seems to follow as a matter of course that, for 
the triangle to be well within the jack's mouth, it shoulid be near 
the belly, and not near the back, of the bait. But whatever the 
reasons may be, I have almost invariably found the tackle 
successful, and always use it for good-sized baits, which require 
carefully guarding.* I have only recently combined the reverse 
hook and the triangle in the manner shown in Fig. 23^ and I 
have to thank Messrs. Warner & Sons, who have made 
several novel items of tackle at my request, for working 




FiQ. 24. Improved Jabdine Snap-Tackle. 

out my idea so satisfactorily. It is astonishing how much 
trouble is involved in what appears so trifling a matter as 
getting a hook made to a peculiar bend< However intelligent 
the manufacturer may be, it is most difficult to get the workman 
tawork on new lines. 

A live-bait tackle which is deservedly very popular at the 
present time is one used by Mr. Alfred Jardine, a well-known 

* Mr. Jardine has shown me a saddle-back tackle, made a good manv years ago, in 
which two ordinary triansles were mounted on soft wire. One triangle was hooked 
on to the shoulder, and the other was hitched into the vent, or hnng straight down 
the side. Mr. Jardine tells me that he has found this a very killing tackle. 
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pike-fisherman, who very kindly gave me the benefit of his 
advice in getting the triangle shown in Fig. 23 into shape. 
His tackle is very similar to that shown in Fig. 24. The only 
difference is that in the original Jardine snap the dorsal 
triangle was not adjustable, and in lieu of the reversed hook at 
shoulder of the bait, a very small hook of fine wire, pointing the 
same way as the others, was caught into the base of the pectoral 
fin. The tackle in Fig. 24 is useful for baits of moderate size, 
and is, I venture to think, an improvement on Mr. Jardine's old 
pattern. It can be adjusted to almost any-sized bait; the 
hook at the shoulder lies close to the bait, keeps its position 
during the cast, and comes away very easily when the pike is 
struck. 

For small baits, a tackle similar to the arrangement of hooks 
shown in the illustration of the paternoster (Fig. 27) should be 
used ; and if {he bait is very small, there is nothing better than 
a single hook, mounted on fine gimp, put through both lips of 
the bait. With a single hook the angler should wait about a 
quarter of a minute before striking, whereas, with the other 
snap-tackles, he can strike immediately he feels sure the pike 
has seized the bait. 

There is still anbther tackle which I have seen used with great 
success on the Thames — the semi-gorge referred to above. 
It is, as I have said, simply a solitary triangle, one hook 
of which, used to stick in the back fin of the bait, is of 
smaller size than the others. The pike, on seizing the 
bait, is givei^ about three minutes, and then struck, when 
the hooks are generally found in the right place. Of course, 
with only a triangle on the back of the bait, it is, as a 
rule, of little use to strike until the pike has turned the bait 
head downwards, and commenced to swallow it. I may remark, 
in passing, that the proportion between the pike and the bait 
has more to do with the hooking of the former than most 
anglers are aware of. If a large pike seizes a small bait, he 
probably takes it into his mouth at the first onset, and the 
hooks, wherever they may be, will almost certainly take hold ; 
but if a small pike seizes a large bait, the odds are on his not 
getting hooked. 
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Fig. 25. Gorge- 
hook FOB Lite 
Bait. 



A gorge-hook proper for live bait is shown in Fig. 25. It is 

fastened to the bait by means of a baiting-needle. Of baiting- 
needles there are several patterns, one of which 

is shown in Fig. 26. The loop at end of the 

gimp is put through the eye of the needle; 

the point of the needle is then inserted under 

skin of bait, just above the pectoral fin, and 

brought out near the dorsal or back fin, and 

the gimp pulled through until the shank of the 

hook is covered by the skin of the bait. When a 

run is had with this tackle, it is necessary to 

wait from five to eight minutes, meanwhile 

paying out line, if need be, for the pike must 
go where he will without the slightest check. 
Then gather up loose line, and strike, or, rather, 
drag the fish in, for the poor beast with the 
hook in his entrails requires little striking or 
playing.* To remove the hook, knock the pike 
on the head, unfasten the loop at the end of 
the gimp from the swivel, make an incision 
in the belly of the pike where the hook can 
he felt, and draw the hook out backwards. 

About the only real difficulty in fishing with 
float-tackle is to determine the proper distance 
at which to put the float from the bait ; both 
in rivers and lakes it is necessary to have some 
idea of the depth of the water to do this. When 
in a punt, the depth is easily ascertained by 
means of the punt-pole, and it is not a difficult 
matter to fasten a heavy plummet to the hook, 
and so plumb the depth. When fishing a strange 
water from the bank, the only thing to do, if 
no one is at hand to give the necessary informa- 
tion, is to put the float very deep, cast out, and 
see if the lead lies on the bottom or not, and keep 
putting the float higher and higher until it ceases 
to cock, when the lead will be on the bottom. The 



Fig. 26. Bait 
ino-needle. 



* The remarks on gorge-baiting in Chapter V. should be carefully read in con- 
nection with this subject. 

DIY. II. E 
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distance from the lead to the float will then be, roughly, the 
depth, and the float can be pnt in its proper position. When 
Ashing over weeds, the bait should swim about 1ft. above 
the weeds; but over a clear bottom I usually arrange it so 
that it swims two-thirds of the way from the surface. If the 
water is much coloured, the bait should be deeper; but if very 
clear (unless very deep), rather higher, about mid- water. Pro- 
fessional fishermen are always ready to tell one the depth ; the 
angler, however, should not trust to them too much, but occa- 
sionally take soundings on his own account. 

If the water to be fished is very deep, it is as well — ^in 
some cases necessary — ^to have a sliding float. This is nothing 
more than the old-fashioned cork float with a hole down the 
centre; but the hole should be slightly enlarged, and is all 
the better if lined with light, metal tubing, to allow the line 
to run freely through it. The top of the tube should be 
slightly dilated, and neatly fitted to the cork, so that the 
line may slip through the float easily, and not cut on the 
metal. To keep this float at the proper distance from the 
bait, ^in. of elastic band is tied to the line (make a noose in 
the line, put the piece of band in it, and pull the noose 
tight), so that, when the lead causes the bait to sink in the 
water, the line runs through the float until stopped by the 
piece of band. When the pike is being played, the float slips 
down the line to the lead, or as near it as the water will allow, 
and the piece of rubber band passes through the rod-rings. 

Live-baits. — The usual baits for float-tackle are dace and 
roach. The first-named fish is by far the better of the two. 
Small carp make long-lived baits, and are very killing in some 
waters; and where expense is no object, I would strongly 
recommend goldfish. For lakes and ponds where a good 
working bait is required — one which will travel about, and 
cover much ground — ^there is nothing so good as a small 
chub. Pike are very fond of gudgeon, but these little fish 
are hardly showy enough, except in clear water. Faut de 
tnieux, a frog may be tried; in some waters — ^usually lakes — 
pike take them freely. So far as my experience goes, frogs 
will not live under water for any length of time. The usual 
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tackle for frogs is a large, single took, either hitched into the 
ekin of the back, or passed through the under lip, and so on to 
the hind leg, to which it is fastened by a piece of thread. The 
pike should be given at least three or four minutes to get the 
bait well into his mouth before striking. 

Bait-cans are described at page 35. The angler will be 
well advised to provide himself with a piece of cord, and keep 
his can, or its zinc interior, as much as possible in the water 
while he is fishing. If baits have to be taken a long journey, 
they should be caught two days previously, and kept without 
food, for when full of food they soon defile the water to such 
an extent as to poison themselves. I have already stated 
on page 35 how the water in a bait-can may be kept cool in 
summer. 

Never fish with a half-dead bait. Success is only to be 
insured by using bright, lively baits, though there are occa- 
sions when pike will take almost anything edible. 

When fishing rivers in summer, it is not advisable to let 
the float remain long in one place. Two minutes is usually 
sufficient, and five minutes nearly always enough. The only 
exception I would make to this rule is when a short stretch 
of the river, or a weir-pool, is known to be particularly 
well stocked with pike. It is rarely necessary to cast out 
the float-tackle in rivers, for it can generally be worked to 
the desired spot by means of the current. The less the bait 
is cast, the longer it lives. When fishing over a sub-aqueous 
weed-bed, moor the punt, drop the bait into the water, let 
out 10yds. of line, and wait two or three minutes; then let 
out 2yds. of Une, and wait; and continue letting out line 
every few minutes until the float is SOyds. or more distant. 
Then shift the punt, and repeat the process until every yard 
of the weed-bed has been covered. 

The Strike. — There are great differences of opinion among 
our best pike-fishermen as to how a pike should be struck. 
Mr. Pennell says strike, and go on striking until, by the 
kicking of the pike, it is clear the hooks are into him. Mr- 
Jardine says do not strike, but give a long, steady pull, and 
hold the pike hard for a few seconds, to get the hooks well 

E 2 
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home. Mj own opinion is that no rule can be laid down 
which can be applied to all, or even the majority of, cases. 
When the tackle is 50yd8. or more from the angler, Mr. 
Pennell's hard strike, possibly repeated, is necessary to over- 
come the elasticity of so much line, and to lift it ofE the 
water. The same strike, when the tackle is 5yds. from the 
angler, would assuredly break the line. Then, again, if the 
bait, and consequently the triangles, are large or plentiful, a 
heavier strike is necessary than when they are small or few. 
I can only say one thing for certain — ^that great judgment is 
necessary, and that it is particularly in the strike that the 
novice can be distinguished from the practised angler. The 
roof of a pike's mouth is bony, and affords bad anchorage for 
a hook; but the tongue and lower jaw are good holding- 
ground ; the strike should, therefore, be rather sideways 
than up. Always be sure that you do not strike on a slack 
line. First gather in a little line, until you can all but feel 
the pike, and then strike at once. A harder strike should 
be made with a pliant rod than a stiff one, and with a short 
rod than a long one. 

Casting. — In live-baiting, as in most methods of pike-fishing, 
it is often necessary to cast out the tackle a considerable 
distance — 50yds. or more. Thames anglers uncoil some line 
on the ground, put the bait within about 2yds. of the rod-top, 
hold the rod in the right hand, at right angles to the direction 
in which the bait is to go, hold the line in the left hand, 
swing the bait first back and then out in the right direc- 
tion, letting go the line as the tackle flies out. The line is, 
however, not altogether released, but passes between the first 
finger and thumb of the left hand, which gradually close 
upon it, and gently check the course of the bait until it is 
about over the spot where it is intended to fall. When the 
bait and rod are heavy, the butt of the rod, as well as the 
line, is held by the left hand (in addition to the right hand) ; 
but as soon as the cast is in progress, the left hand leaves the 
rod, and sees to the line as before. The line for this kind of 
casting should be dressed or waterproofed (see page 29). 
On the Trent the line is run immediately off the reel, and is not 
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first unwound by the angler. A free-running Nottingham reel 
(see page 28) is, of course, necessary for this method, and a 
plaited or twisted, undressed silk line. I do not like it as well a^ 
the Thames style, because the bait cannot be cast with quite the 
same accuracy as when the line is free to pass through the rings 
without the least check. At the same time, the Nottingham 
style is very useful when fishing from the bank, especially 
when the ground is rough, and there are thistles and such-like 
nuisances to catch the line. On windy days, too, when punt- 
fishing, the Nottingham style is of service, for the wind 
frequently blows loose line about, and causes it to catch in 
something or other. 

To cast in the Nottingham style place one hand above the 
reel, and the other below it. If the cast is made from the 
right shoulder, the right hand will be above the reel ; if from 
the left shoulder, the left hand. The reel is checked by the 
pressure of a finger on its rim — either the first finger of 
the hand below the reel, or the little finger of the hand above 
it. I prefer the latter method, but the former is, I believe, 
more common. At the moment of casting, remove the finger 
from the reel ; but when the bait is nearly over the place where 
you wish it to fall, put a gradual pressure on the rim of the 
reel with the finger, until you stop it altogether. This method 
is more difficult than it may seem from reading this description. 
Beginners will do well to go into the centre of a ten-acre 
meadow, and practise diligently for two hours before attempting 
to cast at the waterside. 

The Paternoster is a most deadly piece of tackle, which 
has become a great favourite with most pike-fishermen during 
the last few years, though it is by no means a novelty, having 
been used on the Thames, both for pike and perch, for well- 
nigh a century. Its form will be easily understood from a glance 
at Fig. 27. The perpendicular portion of it is made either of 
000 patent gimp (see page 32), stained, or of salmon-gut (knotted 
and stained according to the directions on pages 37-8). Below 
the junction with the hook-length, which should be 6in. to 9in. 
(according to the weediness of the stream) of ordinary gimp, 
nicely stained, there is no occasion for any particular strength. 
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BO it will add to the fineness of the tackle to make this portion 
of fine gut. Another advantage of this plan is that, if the 
lead catches in anything, the tackle breaks below the hook, 
and not above it. I am indebted for this idea to Mr. Jardine. 
The distance from the lead to the hook-link should, as a rule, 

be about 12in. or 18in. ; but it may be 
even 3ft., if necessary, to keep the bait 
above the weeds. 

Any small bait may be used with 
this tackle, a dace being probably the 
best, and a chub or carp the longest 
lived. The hook-tackle I have shown 
(the single hook is put through both 
lips of the bait, and the tiiangle fixed 
low on the side, about the middle) ia 
most generally useful; but for very 
small baits, a single hook (No. 10 or 
No. 12), of the same kind as those 
shown in the triangle, should be put 
through both lips of the bait from 
underneath. For medium -sized baits 
when the water is coloured, or for large 
baits at any time, the best tackle is 
that illustrated on page 47; but when 
used with a paternoster, it is not 
arranged on the bait as there shown. 
The small hook of the dorsal triangle 
should be put through both lips of the 
L bait, and the end triangle should be 

^ fixed on the side, about the middle. 

Fig. 27. Pike Paternoster. When only the single hook is used, 

the angler should not strike directly 
he has a run, but should wait for the pike to move off. A hard 
strike is in this case not necessary, a steady pull being all that 
is required. 

In summer the paternoster is particularly useful for fishing 
the openings among weeds. The angler can either walk along 
the bank, and drop it in wherever he sees an opening, or pasa 
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very slowly down the river in a boat, and fish all the most 
likely spots (see page 10). Except in weir-pools, there is rarely 
occasion to cast out the paternoster for any considerable distance 
in summer. Indeed, to cast it out is a mistake ; it should rather 
be swung out with the motion of a pendulum, and at the 
moment the lead is over the right spot, the line, which is held 
in the left hand, is released, and the lead and bait dropped 
gently into the water. The less the disturbance of the water, 
the more chance there is of catching fish. 

In winter (see page 73 as to line freezing), when there 
are no weeds, the paternoster is very useful for fishing the 
eddies and other lay-bys where pike are to be found. I need 
hardly point out that one great advantage of this tackle is 
that it almost always puts the bait at about the right 
distance from the bottom, however much the depth may 
vary. To fish a large eddy it may be necessary to cast out 
the paternoster some distance. Having cast it out, wait a 
few minutes, then draw it in a few yards, wait, then draw 
in again, and so on, until the eddy has been carefully fished 
all over. How to cast out pike-tackle is described on page 52* 
The method of gathering the line in the hand described on 
page 73 will be often found very useful when patemostering. 

With small baits it is advisable to use a light lead, about 
ioz., and the longest top to the rod; while for heavier baits 
a ioz. lead is necessary, and a shorter top. When pater- 
nostering, I have sometimes found pike bite so gently that 
I have supposed the movement of the line was caused by the 
struggles of the bait. To feel a bite it is necessary to keep 
the line quite taut between the lead and the rod-top. I gene- 
rally hold the rod in my right hand, and the line in my left 
hand, and sometimes feel bites from the tugging at the line 
before any movement of the rod-top is perceptible. When 
a single hook is used, and the pike are not to be struck at 
once, it is as well to lower the point of the rod 1ft. or 
more immediately a bite is felt. 

A very novel form of paternoster was illustrated in the 
Fishing Gazette of January 2, 1886. It was the invention of 
a French nobleman living at Taunton, who had acquired a 
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great reputation in that district as a successful pike-fisherman, 
and whose success was said to be due to this particular piece 
of tackle. The diagram explains its construction. A is the 
rod ; B, a cork on the surface, to indicate bites ; C, a common 
bottle-cork, slit, which supports bait and wire crossbar ; 
D, E, twisted wire crossbar, Sin. in length ; E, E, 7in- of gimp ; 
D, r, 2ft. or more of fine twine (fine gut would probably be 
better), terminated with a bullet. The hook poi*tion of the 
tackle is very similar to that shown in Fig. 24. The wire 
beam, of course, must have an eye at each end, to which the 

other portions of the 
tackle are attached, and 
an eye in the middle, on 
which is a hook-swivel. 
The bottle-cork (0) is a 
foot or two above the 
wire, which it supports. 
The twine or gut D, F 
can be varied in length 
according to the depth 
it is desired to fish. It 
is obviously important 
to have the cork just 
the right size to support 
the bait and the wire 
beam in a horizontal 
position. With this 
tackle the bait has great 
freedom, pirouetting round the plumb which anchors it at the 
proper place and depth. It is altogether so novel, and ap- 
parently so complicated, that it is not likely to be viewed 
with much favour ; but as the Count de Moira says he 
kills more fish with it than his friends do on other tackle, 
I hope some of my readers will give it a fair trial, which 
I confess I have not done. Mr. R. B. Marston wrote of this 
tackle — and I entirely agree with him : " You often come 
across breaks and bays in beds of weeds and reeds which 
line the bank; they are often too small to try the ordinary 
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Count de Moira's Beam 
Paternoster. 
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live-bait tackle in, because the bait would swim into tbe reeds 
at once. It is impossible to keep the bait on an ordinary 
paternoster at the exact depth, unless you are almost over the 
spot, and hold the line taut all the time; directly the line 
slackens, the bait fouls the weeds at the bottom, and might 
remain there a month without attracting the notice of a fish. 
With Count de Moira's invention, your bait must swim round, 
8u;p;ported (at any depth you please) by the cork, and anchored 
in one spot. In an open water, with bottom clear of weeds, 
we should prefer the ordiuary live-snap float-tackle, or the 
live-snap paternoster." 

The Leger is a very useful piece of tackle when rivers are 
in flood, or bank-high and coloured. At such times numbers 




Fig. 29. Pike Leger. 

of pike will often collect in one small, shallow eddy, and feed 
vei^y near the bottom. The construction of the leger is shown 
in Fig. 29. It is either composed entirely of very fine patent 
gimp— the few inches near the hook, which should be of ordinary 
gimp, excepted — or it should be, for the most part, of salmon- 
gut, knotted as already described (page 37); but with the 
bullet working on a length of gimp, and with a short piece 
of gimp attached to the hooks. As the bait is near the bottom, 
I think a single hook is less likely to get caught up than any 
other arrangement ; but with good-sized baits it is almost 
necessary to have something larger, such as the tackle shown 
in the illustration. The end triangle should be fixed high wp 
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on the side of the bait, near the dorsal fin. If fixed low down 
on the side it is perpetually catching on the bottom. 

After what I have written on patemostering, I need saj 
little concerning the use of the leger. Oast out the tackle 
where you expect pike to be, keep a taut line, and on feeling 
a bite act exactly as you would if fishing with a paternoster. 

Flaying and Landing the pike in a satisfactory manner 
are only to be learned through experience, but there are one or 
two useful hints worth mentioning.- After the fish is hooked, 
as a rule; keep the rod as much as possible at an angle of 
about 45deg. Have an eye to any weeds, piles, roots, and such- 
like, and keep your fish as far away from them as you are able. 
If the fish becomes weeded, or seems likely to attain that 
undesirable condition, get belo^ him, keep the line as tight 
as you dare, and pull dovm stream. When the pike comes to 
the surface, opens his mouth, and shakes his head, its he 
probably will do if you hold him too hard, lower the point 
of the rod to the surface of the water, and put a less heavy 
strain on the fish. Always play him as much as possible on 
the reel, checking him in his runs by placing a finger on 
the rim of the reel (unless the mechanical check in the reel 
is a strong one, and as much as the tackle will bear), and 
wind him in when you are able to. If he leaps, slacken the 
line until he is in the water again. Beware of his getting 
round the punt-pole, if one is in the water. Beware of nails 
on the bottom of the boat, especially if it is an Irish craft. 
When the fish yields to you, get him near you, and gafp 
him. I usually gafP over the back of the fish, and not in 
the belly. Get the gaff in position, and then, with a sharp 
pull, send it in, and lift the fish out without a moment's 
delay. Gaff near the tail rather than the shoulder or 
middle, especially if the fish is large, for a pike gaffed in the 
tail is helpless, and can only wag his head slowly, while if 
gaffed anywhere else he can splash about with his tail, and 
perhaps get off, or break the gaff. 
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DEAD-BAIT FISHING. 

Modem Spinning Flights — Traces — How to Prevent Kinhing — 
Thames Style of Spinning — Trent Style of Spinning — 
Preserved Baits — EeUtail — Artificial Spinning Baits, 

[EAD-BAITS, when used in pike-fishing, are either arranged 
so that they spin when drawn through the water, or 
are placed on trolling-tackle, in which case they do not spin. 
Spinning baits are either cast out some distance, and drawn 
back through the water to the angler, or are trailed at the 
back of a boat. This trailing is often called trolling in Scotland 
and Ireland, a misnomer which has doubtless caused some little 
confusion in the minds of anglers. Trolling proper is the use 
of a dead-bait which does not spin, and is worked with a 
sink-and-draw motion in the water. I propose now to describe 
spinning for pike, leaving the subject of trolling for the fol- 
lowing chapter. 

Spinning Flights are of two kinds — ^those which cause 
the bait to spin by curying its tail, and those which spin the 
bait by means of some simple mechanical contrivance. Of the 
first kind, the Thames spinning flights are most commonly used, 
and though, if put on by a skilful hand, they give the bait a 
brilliant spin, they hook badly, and the percentage of fish secured 
to the number of runs is small. They consist of three or four 
triangles, about lin. apart, above which is a movable lip-hook. 
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A hook of the lowest triangle is caught in the tail of the bait ; the 
other triangles are fastened to its side, and the lip-hook (see 
page 61) passes through the lips. In fixing these hooks, the tail 
of the bait is curved, and the hooks (a bad point about these 
flights) lie in the curve. This can, however, be got over by 
slipping a piece of gimp, to which a triangle is attached, 
down to the lip-hook, and sticking one of the hooks of the 
triangle on the outside of the curve, about the middle of the 
flsh. I am almost obliged to mention this tackle because it 
is so commonly used, but I strongly advise my readers to 
have nothing to do with it. One reason why it is so bad is 
that it has too many hooks. The more hooks the more 
chance of hooking, seems at first sight a sound proposi- 
tion, but it will not bear examination. If to pull one hook 
into a jack requires a force of Jib., to pull in two hooks 
requires a force of ilb. — and the more the hooks to be pulled 
in, the greater the force required. Now, if we have three 
triangles and a lip-hook on one flight, there are frequently 
four separate hook-points (say, two on each of two triangles) 
in the jack's mouth, the resistance of which has to be overcome 
before the jack is hooked. Now I will go so far as to assert 
that it is impossible to strike hard enough with light tackle 
to get four large hooks in over the barb. In all my experience I 
have never found a jack really hooked with more than two hooks 
well over the barb, though the points of other hooks might 
be sticking in his mouth. It follows that the large number of 
triangles in the Thames flight more often than not prevents 
the pike being properly hooked, and this theory is borne 
out in practice. I believe that, when pike are caught with this 
tackle, they either seize only the end triangle, or hook them- 
selves in their struggles after they have shaken some of the 
triangles out of their mouths. 

As pike are not very likely to be hooked unless the hooks 
are brought against their lower jaw (the upper jaw being hard 
and bony), it follows that, with those tackles in which all the 
hooks lie close along one side of the bait, the hooks will as 
often come against the upper jaw of the pike as the lower, and 
a large number of fish will not get hooked. For this reason I 
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much prefer those tackles in which the bait is guarded on both 
sides. 

Of the more modem flights which spin 
the bait by curving its tail, the two most 
generally approved of by pike-fishermen are 
the Francis flight and the Pennell flight. It 
will be seen from a glance at Figs. 30, 31, 32, 
and 33, that they are very similar in prin- 
ciple. The curve in the tail of the bait in 
each depends on a reversed hook, and one, 
or, at most, two triangles are deemed suffi- 
cient to hook the pike. I can speak from 
experience very highly of both these tackles, 
though they do not carry out the principle 
I think so admirable of having both sides 
of the bait guarded; but they do hook well, 
and the reason of their success is, no doubt, 
owing to the use of flying triangles. From 
the good results I have obtained with both 
these tackles, and also with the Chapman 
Spinner, which I will shortly describe, I am 
inclined to think that the principle to be 
carried out in spinning flights is to have 
triangles on both sides of the bait when a 
hook of each triangle is fixed into the bait, 
but to have a flying triangle when only one 
side of the bait is guarded. 

The Lip-hook shown in the Pennell flights 
is an improvement over the old pattern, in 
being made entirely of steel, and in the 
angle the eyes make with the shank of the 
hook. I find lip-hooks very apt to rust 
under the gimp. This source of weakness 
(for the rust eats into the gimp) might be figs. 30 and a. fran- 
avoided by making the Hp-hooks of phos- ^nVuXIt^d)"^'' 
phor-bronze. 

The diagrams show so clearly how the baits are mounted 
on these flights that a long, written description is unnecessary; 
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bat the following points are worthy of mention : If the bait is 
a. gudgeon, the lip-hook should be put through the top lip. 




Fig. 32. Pennbll Flight (Baited Fig. 33. Pennbll Flight (Baited and 
A^D Unbaited) for Small Baits. Unbaited) for Large Baits. 

downwards; but if any other fish, through the under lip, 
upwards. The bait should lie perfectly straight down to the 
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commencement of the curve in its tail, and the principal 
strain should be on the lip-hook ; from the lip-hook, therefore, 
ix> the tail-hook, the gimp should be rather loose than tight. 
When baiting, the tail-hook is adjusted first, and the lip-hook 
last. 

Of the two flights mentioned, the angler can choose which 
pleaseth him best, unless, indeed, he prefers one of the con- 
trivances which spin the bait by fans or some such means. 
But there is a simple piece of spinning tackle, a great favourite 
in the Midlands and Eastern Counties, which I advise him 
never to be without, for it will spin any bait without difficulty, 
and requires no skill in its adjustment. It is shown on a bait 
in Fig. 34, and it will be seen that it is nothing more than two 




Fio. 34. A Simple Spinning Tackle. 

triangles at the end of a piece of gimp. To bait it in the way 
shown, it is necessary to attach the gimp to a baiting-needle,"* 
and thread the fish from vent to mouth. The bait spins in a 
different manner to one mounted on a Pennell or Francis flight ; 
but it is an attractive spin all the same, and the tackle hooks 
well. After the gimp is through the bait you can, if you 
please, slip a pipe-lead (A) down the gimp, and so into the belly of 
the bait, and follow with a lip-hook (B), the eyes of which must 
be large, to pass over the loop in the gimp. 

Another way of using this tackle is to put the end of the 
gimp through a gill of the fish, and out of its mouth, and fix 
the triangles in the back of the bait, or put the end triangle on 

* If the needle is lost, the ginfp can be pnahed throoffh the bait by means of a 
piece of stick notched at the end, or an extempore needle can be made out of a 
piece of soda-water>bottie wire— facts worth remembering. 
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the opposite side of the bait to the threaded gill. The tackle so 
baited is shown in Fig. 35. It is improved by a fixed lip-hook, 
which has to be passed through the gill and brought out at the 
mouth — a delicate operation ; or a sliding lip-hook can, of course, 
be passed down the gimp after the triangles are placed. 

There is yet another method of using this tackle — one which I 
can strongly recommend ; but the addition of a lip-hook and 
4in. of copper wire, one end of which is turned into an eye, and 
the eye bent at right angles to the rest of the wire, is essential. 
This simple tackle hooks well, is easy to adjust, and spins the 
bait as well as any other flight. To adjust it, stick the lip-hook 
through both lips (the top lip first, if a gudgeon) of the bait, and 
catch one hook of each triangle on the side, leaving the gimp 
between the lip-hook and the triangles rather loose than tight ; 
then pass the end of the gimp through the eye of the wire. 




Fig. 35. Nottingham Spinning Tackle. 

The wire can then be brought down the gimp, and thrust right 
down the centre of the bait until it is buried as far as the 
eye which rests against the lip-hook. The tail of the bait can 
then be bent. The triangles should be on the outside of the 
curve.* 

A few words now as to the second, but not inferior, class of 
spinning tackles, and I have done with the flighty portion of my 
subject. For years the best flight which spins a straight bait 
has been the well-known Chapman Spinner (see Fig. 36). 
Above the fans should be a small brass swivel, and lOin. of 000 
patent stained gimp. The hooks should be mounted on silver 
gimp, to match the bait, and, if you are very particular, have 
the hooks silver-plated and the bindings of the triangles 
covered with red paint (French polish and powdered red paint). 

* Allcock's Imperceptible Spinner, a capital flight, ia made on tbis principle. 
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The fault in tlie original pattern was that, the gimp being 
fastened to a ring between the fans, the fans used to be dragged 
away from the bait. By mounting the spinner according to the 
method shown in the illustration, the pull is direct on to the 
bait, and the fans keep their position. I believe the Chapman 
Spinner to be the best form of spinning flight extant. It spins 
any description of bait ; it hooks well, for there is no curve in 
the bait to guard the hooks, and the percentage of fish run and 
lost is very small. It is, moreover, a great economiser of baits. 
Delicate fish, such as bleak, can be used on it for a consider- 
able length of time, and it spins a bait well in dead water, 
and even if pulled down stream. Another advantage is that, a 
good-sized piece of lead being in the bait, only sufficient weight 



Fio. 36. Chapman Spinner.* 

is necessary on the trace to prevent the line kinking. The 
fans, in my opinion, add to the attractiveness of the bait» 
especially if they are silver-plated. The Francis, Pennell, and 
old Thames flights, can only be properly adjusted after some 
little practice, while a baby could arrange a bait on the 
Chapman Spinner. 

A new form of this tackle has recently been brought out by 
Messrs. Bartleet & Sons, of Redditch. It is called the Archer 
Spinner (Fig. 37), and is designed to prevent the fans dragging* 
away from the head of the bait. The fans of this spinner are 
movable, and have to be opened for the spike to be inserted in. 
the bait. When the bait is in position, the fans close down upon 
it, and the spikes run into its gills, and hold it firm. This 

* Brass swiyels can, and should, be stained in the same manner as gimp> 
(seep. 33>. 

DIV. II. F 
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ingenioTis tackle can be used with or without leads, leads being 

sold which can be slipped on the spike when necessary. 

Artificial roach, dace, and gudgeon, are also sold for use with 

this tackle ; thej are run on the spike, and are kept in position 

the same way as natural 
baits. The Archer Spinner 
has been so lately intro- 
duced that I have not been 
able to give it a lengthy 
trial; but so far as I can 
see at present, it is an 
admirable tackle. I do 
not, however, like the 
way the hooks are placed, 
much preferring the ar- 
rangement in Fig. 36. 

I have spoken rather 
enthusiastically concern- 
ing Chapman Spinners, 
not on theoretical grounds, 
but because, having used 
them for many years, I 
have always been success- 
ful with them. The three 
largest pike I ever hooked 
ran at a bait on a Chapman 
spinner. Of the trio, one 
broke my rod, and then my 
trace; the second almost 
swallowed the bait (the 
water was clear, and I saw 
the fish plainly), and then 
bit the gimp; and the 
third (251b.) was duly 

gaffed, and now adorns my dining-room. Neither of the two 

fish which escaped got off the hooks. 

There are various other mechanical contrivances for making 

baits spin; but the only one worth notice is the Fishing 




Fig. 37. Archer Spinner. 
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Gazette Spinner — a small, Archimedean screw, which is placed 
on the line some distance above the bait, and causes it to re- 
volve. 

The Trace is the portion of the line between the flight and 
the running tackle. It consists of a lead to sink the bait* 
swivels, and two lengt!is of gut or gimp. If gimp is preferred, I 
can strongly recommend Warner's patent wire-centred gimp for 
the purpose. It is so strong that the finest size (000) can be 
used ; it should, of course, be stained (see page 32). About the 
same thickness is stout salmon-gut, which is also frequently 
made up into traces. It should be soaked in ink (see p. 38) for a 
few minutes, to give it a neutral tint, and then washed in cold 
water. The lengths should be tied together by the knot shown in 
Fig. 17 (page 38), but before being tied they should be well 
soaked. At one time I always used twisted gut for traces, but 
now prefer the patent gimp; it is less expensive than gut, 
more durable, stronger, and equally fine. 




Fio. 38. Improved Lead for Spinning Traces. 

The best form of lead for the trace is that shown in Fig. 38. 
It is made by Farlow & Co., and has probably had more thought 
expended on its production than any other piece of pike- 
tackle. For many years sea-fishermen, when mackerel-fishing» 
have been in the habit of arranging their sinkers below the 
line, so that the line could not twist; and the principle 
has now, thanks mainly to Mr. Oholmondeley-Pennell,* found 
its way into fresh- water fishing. It is the only way to prevent 
kinking. It is important to have two swivels immediately 
helow the lead. I prefer brass swivels, as they do not rust, 
and I have never found them break. They should, as I have 
already said, be stained in the same manner as gimp. 
These leads, with swivels attached, should be kept in several 
sizes, as with a large bait a heavy lead is required, with a 

* Mr. Pennell's latest idea is a " solid, half-sugarloaf-shaped lead." I much 
prefer the one illustrated. 
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small one a small lead, and more weight is necessary on the 
trace in rivers than in lakes. It will be seen from the illus- 
tration that these leads are easily shifted. No more swivels* 
are required on the trace than those shown. 

Mr. Wood, of Bellwood, Bipon, a very successful pike- 
fisherman, has invented a simple and useful lead for the 
spinning trace. Out of sheet lead about yV^* thick he cuts 
small, oval pieces of various sizes, an average size being 
about l^in. long by lin. wide. These oval pieces are then 
cut across the middle, and each forms two sinkers. They 
are put on the line as a saddle is put on a horse, the pointed 
end being, of course, uppermost, and when bent on are of the 

shape shown in the annexed woodcut. I have 
not given this lead an extensive trial, but 
feel sure it is a first-rate invention, as it 
prevents kinking, and is not easily seen by 
the fish. They are very easily made. Bambridge, of Eton, sells 
them, I believe, but they could be made by anybody. 

So much, then, for the materials of which the trace is 
composed. Its proportions are usually as follows: Below the 
lead, attached by a small loop to the lowest of the double 
swivels, should be 3ft., or a trifle less, of gut or gimp, termi- 
nated by either a large loop or a hook-swivel (see page 44). 
Above the lead, and looped on to it as shown in Fig. 38, 
should be 2ft, or 2ift.t of gut or gimp, which may, if you 
please, be a trifle stouter than that below the lead. A some- 
what neater arrangement is to have the gimp on which is 
mounted the flight of hooks 3ft. or a trifle more, in length, 
and attach the small loop at the end to the hook of the double 
swivel shown in Fig. 38. 

We are sometimes so circumstanced that FarloVs Improved 
Leads are not to be had when most wanted. What, then, is 
to be done? For answer, I say, put a swivel or two on 5ft. 
of gimp, 3ft. from one end; take an ordinary pipe-lead, run 



* Messrs. Allcock & Son have recently made a great improvement in swivels by 
inserting two collars or washers round the wire inside the dox. 

t Whmi trailing bait behind boats in large lakes, provided no casting has to be 
done, the lead can, with advantage, be placed 4ft. or even 5ft. from the bait. 
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^in. of fishing-line throngli it, and simply tie it on tightly 
to the gimp, just above the swivels^ An anti-kinking trace 
may be thus made in ten minutes. Once, when Tery hard 
up for a piece of lead, I lashed an old nail on to my line, 
and took some good fish, notwithstanding my rough-and-ready 
-tackle. There is no sport which offers greater opportunities 
-for the exercise of ingenuity than angling, and the all-round 
fisherman should be full of expedients* 

Many attempts have been made to invent a lead which may 
he easily removed from the trace, and smaller or larger ones 
put in its place. The most generally used is the Fishing 
Gazette Lead. The lead is on the shank of a safety-pin, and 
the line is wound round the pin proper. I have found these 
leads very useful. Mr. Wood's Saddle-lead, already described 
(page 68), is easily taken off the ti*ace, and a smaller or larger 
•one put on in its place. The Farlow Lead, also, is very easily 
removed for one larger or smaller, as may be desired. 

The information I have given on spinning tackle will, I hope, 
prove sufficient for even the densest of mortals; but there is 
something to be added. A considerable amount of judgment 
and discretion is necessaiy with regard to the coarseness of 
ifhe tackle and the weight of the lead. Large baits, strong 
43treams, and deep water, each and all necessitate heavy leads. 
Small baits, still waters, and shallow streams and lakes, neces- 
sitate light leads. If there is lead in the bait, less is required 
on the trace. For well-fished, clear streams, in summer, fine 
tackle is absolutely necessary, except on windy days, when the 
line is not noticed by the fish. When the water is coloured^ 
the tackle need not be fine. In very weedy waters, the best 
^sh will be lost unless the tackle is strong. In extensive 
sheets of water, where the fish run very large, extremely fine 
tackle is only advisable on calm, hot, sunny days in summer, 
when small baits should be used. 

The Thames Style of Spinxdng is more commonly prac- 
tised than any other. It is easier than the Trent method, 
■and enables the angler to cast the bait' with great accuracy — an 
important consideration in summer, when the bait has often 
to be worked in the runs between weed-beds. The process 
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is simple. Uncoil a few yards of line — a dozen is sufficient- 
for a first attempt — on to the ground or the floor of the- 
punt, as the case may be. Hold the rod in the right hand, 
at an angle midway between an upright and the ground- 
level; let the bait, trace, and 1ft. or so of line, hang fromi 
the rod point. Hold the line lightly in the left hand, about. 
2ft. below the winch. Swing the bait back a little; then 
swing it forward, with increasing swiftness, until it is on its 
way to the point to which you wish to cast; then let the- 
line run through the left hand, and the bait flies out over- 
the water. If you have cast too hard, and the bait seems- 
inclined to continue its journey to the meadow the other side- 
of the river, close your fingers on the line, so as to put on a 
slight drag, and, after some practice, you will be able to make- 
the bait fall where you wish. 

A cast of 30yds. or 40yds. does not necessitate very- 
much effort if the rod-top suits the bait. If the bait and 
trace are light, the rod-top should be long and supple, but 
shorter and stiffer if the bait and trace are heavy. If these- 
conditions are fulfilled, the spring in the rod will do a very 
great deal of the work of casting, if the angler will only let 
it. At the same time, the rod can easily be too whippy, for a. 
certain amount of stiffness is necessary, or the hooks cannot 
be struck into the pike. Bait, trace, hooks, line, and rod — ^all 
should harmonise. If the rod is very stiff, and the line fine,, 
the line may break if a big pike is struck. If many and large 
hooks are used, and the rod-top is weak, the hooks will not be 
forced in over the barb. If the bait is large, and the hooks* 
small, the pike will not get hooked. If the bait is small,, 
and the hooks large, a pike with any self-respect will not look 
at the bait, even if it can be got to spin under those circum- 
stances. 

Well, the bait having reached the water, do not commence - 
to draw it towards you for about four seconds. It is as well 
that it should sink a few feet; tfliless, of course, the spot 
where you are fishing is shallow, or the weeds come near the 
surface. While waiting, pass the line under the first finger- 
of the right hand, which clasps the rod. The r(jd is pointing- 
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towards the bait, and nearly parallel with the water. Now 
commence to spin. First draw the bait through the water 
about 3ft. by a pull from the rod, keeping the rod-point 
low ; then, with the left hand, take the line close to the first 
finger of the right hand, and pull the line as far as you 
can. As you do this, let the rod-point work round towards 
the bait. Then a pull from the rod, followed by another 
pull of the line, and the bait will keep up a continuous and 
even spin. So far as my experience goes, a continuous and 
steady spin is most killing. It is for this reason, probably,, 
that men who trail a bait behind a boat catch so many pike. 
Pike often follow a bait for some distance, and if the bait 
ceases to spin, they of course get a glimpse behind the 
scenes, and realise that the whole thing is a play, and not 
real (fish) Hfe as they supposed. 

For fishing in shallow water we should, of course, use a 
light lead — sometimes none;* but where, in a rirer, shallows and 
deeps alternate, the pike-fisher should use a lead of moderate 
weight (about Joz.), and spin quickly ovfer the shallows, keeping 
the rod-point high, and slowly over the deeper portions of 
the river, keeping the rod-point low. I have already indicated 
where pike are to be found in winter and summer on 
pages 9 to 16, and so, in answer to the question, " Where 
shall we spin ? " I need only reply, " Where the jack are." 

When fishing a wide river in winter, float down it in a 
punt, and cast on each side alternately. If the river is 
narrow, the punt should be dropped down one side, and the 
casts be made across the river, and rather down stream than 
up ; and about every fifth cast should be made straight down 
stream, along the course which the punt will take. When 
fishing from the bank the procedure is similar. Fish across, 
rather down than up, and every now and again cast down 
stream under your own bank. Fish every yard of the water. 
If the river is very clear, the fish can see the bait for some 
distance, and therefore spin higher than you would were the 

*Mr. A. Cholmondeley-Pennell advises thai, when no lead is required on the 
trace, a short piece of lead-wire (the weight of which is not appreciable) be wound 
round the trace, above the swivel, and about lin. of the end of the wire be 
allowed to stick out at right angles to the trace. This is to prevent kinking. 
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water coloured. In warm weather spin higher than in cold 
weather. Always be careful not to tread on the line. 

In summer the weeds prevent anything* approaching 
methodical casting. As a matter of fact, beginners do not 
often attempt spinning where weeds are plentiful; but more 
experienced anglers frequently have good sport by casting 
down runs between weed-beds by the sides of rushes, and 
in nooks and comers which can only be reached by the most 
accurate casting. 

In very hot weather it is desirable to spin near the surface, 
but in cold weather spin deep. If the pike will not come at 
the spinning bait fished in the ordinary way, try letting the 
bait sink nearly to the bottom, and then draw it up obliquely, 
repeating this process until the bait is worked in. If the 
bottom is sandy, let the bait sink as far as it can go between 
each draw. If the pike will not look at a spinning bait, try 
some other method — e.gr., patemostering. 

When a fish is felt, strike at once, and hard; but on the 
subject of striking the reader had better turn to page 51, 
where the matter is discussed at length. One point should be 
borne in mind — that the larger and more numerous the hooks, 
the harder must the strike be, and vice versa. Some hints on 
playing and landing pike are given on page 58. The gafi: 
is far superior to the landing-net for landing a pike hooked 
on spinning tackle. If the net is used, the hooks of the flight 
are apt to get fearfully and wonderfully mixed up in the 
meshes, and much time is lost. 

The rate at which a spinning bait should be pulled through 
the water is a subject on which anglers differ considerably. 
Some have even gone so far as to say how many draws of the 
line should be made in a minute. My own practice is to draw the 
bait through the water as steadily as circumstances will allow, 
keeping the bait spinning all the time. Pike do not often 
dash at a spinning bait with the rapidity of trout, and majiy 
are lost by fishing too quickly. Therefore, draw the bait as 
slowly as you can, hut Tceep it spinning. If you are drawing the 
bait up stream, you can fish slower than if casting across the 
stream, for the current spins the bait. Leads which are too 
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heavy sometimes make one draw the bait too fast, for if not 
drawn fast the bait sinks, and catches on the bottom. When 
arranging a bait on a flight, do not be satisfied unless it spins 
well when drawn slowly through the water. It is easy enough 
to make a bait spin when drawn at such a rate that no pike 
would think of seizing it. 

In very frosty weather the line will freeze, and ice will 
accumulate in the rings of the rod. Grease on the line is the 
remedy for this unpleasant state of things. Palm oil is good 
for the purpose ; so is castor oil. Use some butter scraped off a 
sandwich if no other gr^se is available. Mr. Jardine recom- 
mends a piece of wool soaked in castor oil to be tied on 
the rod, in the ring next the winch, and also in the top 
ring. I have never tried this plan, but have no doubt of 
its efficacy. If you have no grease with you, and your 
rings are full of ice, do not cut out the ice with a penknife, 
but get your man to put the rings one by one in his 
mouth, and so thaw the ice. A line cuts and breaks very 
easily when frozen. 

One great objection to the method of spinning I have 
described is that the coils of line on the ground are apt to 
catch in bits of stick, tufts of grass, and other catchable 
things ; about one out of every three casts being thereby 
spoilt. Thames fishermen sometimes get over this by gathering 
up the line, as they draw it in, in their left hand. The method 
is peculiar, and not easily described. First, take the line 
between the first finger and thumb of the left hand, then turn 
the hand, palm upwards, so that the line lies across the fingers. 
Next, bend down the little finger over the line, and turn the 
hand round (palm still upwards), so that the fingers point 
towards the body. The result of this action is that the line 
doubles round the little finger, and comes between the finger 
and thumb again. The little finger is then withdrawn from 
that loop of line, and a fresh piece of line taken round it. 
This method is useless where fast spinning is necessary, or 
very long casts have to be made; but I have found it most 
valuable when spinning slowly against the stream. A bait 
which spins easily is essential. This method is also useful 
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for working a paternoster slowly along the bottom, and some- 
times when trolling (see Chapter Y.). 

Another plan is to let each length of line drawn in hang 
in a coil over the lef^ hand. This plan is not difficult to learn, 
and is, I think, better than the other, as it enables spinning 
to be carried on at any rate of speed. The angler should be 
careful to make each draw of the line about the same length, 
as, if the coils are not of the same size, the line is apt to 
entangle on the cast being made. This plan cannot be fol- 
lowed if the line has the least tendency to kink. 

The ITottinghain Style of Spinning is greatly in favour 
with many anglers. It requires more skill and practice than 
the Thames method, from which it differs in the casting being 
done directly off the reel, and the use of an ttndressed, plaited, 
silk line. I have already described, on page 53, how the cast 
is made. When the bait has fallen on the water, it is allowed 
to sink as litxle or as much as may be necessary, and the 
reel is then wound steadily round, until the bait is within 
about 6ft. of the angler. The advantages of this plan are — 
absence of loose line to catch in anything, and the steady 
progress of the bait through the water. The one disadvantage 
is the difficulty of casting with great accuracy. As this may 
be questioned, I may as well say that I formed my opinion, 
not only from my own experience, but also from seeing the 
performances of some of the best Trent anglers, at one of the 
bait-casting tournaments. When one is casting in the Thames 
style, and the line has a tendency to kink (it will never kink 
if the tackle described in this book is used), it is a good plan 
to move the button at the back of the reel, and so take off 
the check, and cast from the reel in the Nottingham style. 

There is a reel of novel construction, from which, I believe, 
a lighter bait can be cast than from any other. It is 
called the Malloch reel. When the bait is to be cast, the 
reel is twisted round, and remains stationary while the line 
uncoils off the side of it. Take a reel of cotton, pull some 
cotton off the end of it, and you have before you a working 
model of Mr. Malloch's invention. The reel is then twisted 
back to its proper position, and the line wound in. A 
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great and very serious objection to this reel is that each 
coil puts a twist in the line, the result being that if, by any 
chance, the line hangs loose, it kinks up at once. The reel 
does not work in a satisfactory manner unless as much line 
is wound on it as it will hold. A fine, plaited, tindressed, silk 
line should be used. Anglers who like this reel for spinning 
might possibly get over the kinking difficulty by using the 
old-fashioned trace, in which the lead is threaded on the line,, 
arranging their bait so that, in spinning, it untwines the 
twists put in the line by the reel. With the more modem 
leads (see page 67), the spin of the bait does not affect the line 
above the lead. 

Trailing is a word detestable to most pike-anglers of the 
South of England, for trailing is a system of fishing by which 
the veriest duffers can, and do, catch pike. It simply consists 
in dragging a spinning bait after a boat. In very large lakes 
it is the best and almost the only way to catch pike; but in 
livers it is inexcusable. The secrets of successful trailing are 
to row ihe boat steadily and slowly; to adjust the bait carefully 
on the flight, so that it spins properly ; to use a light lead, 
letting out abundance of line ; and to trail the bait where the 
fish are. In large lakes there is no better plan than to row 
round, and as close as possible to, weed-beds ; and though the 
weeds may frequently catch the bait, that nuisance should be 
borne uncomplainingly, and, sooner or later, a fish will be 
brought to creel. 

There are two reels — the Sun-and-Planet and the Bume — 
either of which might be useful when trailing. When the 
line is running out, the barrels of these reels revolve without 
moving the handles,* and the rod can be laid down without 
any fear of a smash should a fish seize the bait. With an 
ordinary reel the handles are apt to hit the boat, and, 
by checking the free run of the fish, cause a break. 

ITatural Spinning Baits. — The best bait for spinning 
generally is a small dace. It is bright, tough, lasting, and 
pike have a decided liking for it. A small chub also spins 
well; but where chub are preserved, their use as baits is a 
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mistake. Gudgeon also Bpin splendidly, but not being very 
bright baits, should be used in clear water only. Roach 'may 
be made to spin, after a fashion, on a Chapman Spinner, or 
on the tackle shown in Fig. 34. They should not be despised, 
when nothing better can be obtained. Bleak are very favourite 
baits of mine. In form and colour they leave nothing to be 
desired, but they lack toughness. On a Chapman Spinner, 
however, they last quite as long as do dace or gudgeon on 
Francis or Pennell flights. I believe I have caught more pike 
on them than on any other spinning bait. Sprats and smelts 
are also good baits, if mounted on a Chapman or Archer 
Spinner, with no lead on the spear. As a matter of fact, the 
pike-fisher has to put up with any baits he can get ; but when 
he has a choice, he should be guided by the following well- 
established rules on the subject : Fish built on fine lines 
spin better than corpulent, deep-bellied fish, such as roach, 
rudd, and bream ; bright baits should be used on rough, dark 
days, and especially when the water is coloured, more sombre 
baits being best when the water is clear; when there is no 
wind, and the water is very low and bright, use an exceptionally 
small bait and fine tackle ; in winter use larger baits than in 
summer. When the water is very thick, spinning is not much 
use. The only chance then of taking a fish on spinning 
tackle is to bait with a very large dace or a chub, and to 
spin slowly near the bottom. 

Preserved Baits. — Of late years the practice of preserving 
spinning baits has come very much into vogue — and an excellent 
practice it is too. I am quite sure that, for pike, preserved baits 
are as killing as fresh ones. The most common preserva- 
tive is spirits of wine. The baits, after being caught and killed, 
should be wiped or dabbed dry, and then laid on a dry cloth for 
a couple of hours, to rid them of the remaining outside moisture. 
They are then put in a wide-mouthed bottle, and spirits of wine 
poured over them. A good deal of grease comes out of the baits 
during the first fortnight; and it is as well, though not ab- 
solutely necessary, to move them at the end of that time 
into fresh spirits ; they will then keep very much brighter than 
if left in the mixture of spirits and grease. The spirits in the 
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first bottle can be used over and over again for freah lota of 
bait I haTe before mo a bottleful of aprata which were 
pickled after this method abont six months ago. They are 
now as silver; as when first put into the spirits, and esceed- 
inglj tough. Bleak* make splendid spinning baits preserved 
after thia fashion. Baits ma; also be pickled in 
aall, or painted with gljcerine. King's Freserra- 
tiTe,t a powder which has to be mixed with 
water, is as good as, if not better than, spirits 
of wine for preserving baits. 

There ia a bait made out at the tail of an eel, 
which requires special tackle, and which should, 
I think, find a place among the preserved baits. 
I have never tried it, but it has been very favour- 
ahl; mentioned b; several writers on angling. 
Its general appearance ma; be gathered from 
Fig. 39. It ia made in the following manner : 
Skin an eel to within about 6in. of the tail, and 
cut off the flesh ; then cut the skin rather more 
than lin. above the flesh. Take a large aneck 
or rouud-bend hook, mounted on gimp (on which 
ia a pierced shot), put the point of the hook in at 
tlie cut end of the eel, and bring it out as shown 
in the illustration. Then gather the loose akin 
np over the shot, which is resting on the top 
of the shank, and tie it round tightl; with thread. 
Next turn BO much of the skin as remains above 
the tie back towai'ds the tip of the tail, and eew 
down the ei^s, so forming an artificial head. 
Mr. Oholmondele;-Peunell sajs of these baits 
that if placed in plent; of coarse, dr; salt, the; 
will keep for several weeks, and improve b; p,g^ ^ j^^ 
keeping ; hut before being used the; should, if ^i- Swnino 
poaaiblc, be allowed to soak in fresh water for 
ten or fifteen hours, to restore their brilliancj and plumpness. 
Ur. Fennell also sa;s that a small eel can he mounted with 

■ M; beat idka wu taken In Ireland dd a. Tham«i bleak which hid been In 
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advantage on one of his flightB, and that a good-sized eel can 
be used in the eame manner, if shortened b7 taking a piece 
oat of the middle, and aewing the cut ends together again 
with strong Holland thread. 



FJO. to. SPOOS-B.HT. FtO. 41. CLIPPEa-BilT. 

Artificial Spinning Bait* are simply l^on; but the 
old-faehioued spoon-bait (Fig. 40), with certain improvements, 
fitill holds its own among the best of tbem. It is now made 
with each side half gold-plate and half silver-plate ; and what 
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are termed "Norwict" Hpoons are fitted with a glass eje. 
The Clipper (Fig. 41) ie one of the best of the artificiak; it 
not only atti'acta the pike, but hooka them in a most satis- 
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FiH. fla. The Phintoh Minnow. Fio. 4i Thb CLEOPiiBA, 

factory manner. The angler should always keep three sizes 
of this bait, using the small size on calm, bright days. 
Phantom minnows, also, are rare good baits, but rather ei- 
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pensive ones, as thej soon get ** chawed " up. They are made 
either of silk, sole-skin, or snake-skin. The silk phantoms are 
the least durable, but I fancy they take more fish than the 
other kinds. They are softer, and collapse more thoroughly 
when seized by the pike than do the sole-skin baits. In some 
waters red phantoms are very killing ; coloured blue, they are 
supposed to show best in thick water. I have taken many^ 
pike on phantoms silvered all over. They should be kept in 
several sizes. Two triangles at the shoulder (see Fig. 42) are 
unnecessary, and spoil the spin of the bait ; one is sufficients 





Fio. 44. The Devon Minnow. 



FiQ. 45. The Comet. 



The Cleopatra (Fig. 43), a flexible, metal fish, is another bait 
which I have found very killing, particularly in the medium 
and small sizes. Then there is that excellent bait the Devon 
minnow (Fig. 44), which has probably caught more trout, pike, 
and salmon than any other bait ever invented. It should, of 
course, be large, mounted on gimp for pike, and the hooka 
should be strong. 

The Comet (Fig. 45), made by Bambridge, of Eton, is also- 
a most excellent artificial spinning bait, and has accounted 
for many pike. Hardy's Halcyon bait — a bunch of peacock's 
harl headed by two fans — ^is now made in large sizes for 
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pike. I have not yet been able to give it a trial, but it 
ought to be very killing. The Lightning Spinner is the 
greatest novelty in spinning baits. It is something like two 
Glippers, one above another, revolving in different directions. 
Pike with any self-respect ought to leave any river in which 
it is used; but I learn that it has proved itself to be an 
attractive bait. 

With regard to artistic representations of fish, I may remark 
that they usually prove more attractive to beginners in the 
gentle art than to the pike. Why, I cannot say. They certainly 
ought to kill, for they are beautifully made. But, as a 
rule, they don't. Artificial pike-baits are almost invariably 
badly mounted. The gimp is too thick, the hooks weak in 
the wire and badly tempered, the bindings insecurely fastened 
off, and instead of brass or bronze rings, brazed up at the 
opening, are often fitted with split steel rings, which rust and 
break. The gimp at the head of the bait should be fine 
patent 000 or 00 (see page 31) ; but any gimp to which hooks 
are attached should be No. 1 ordinary silver kind, unless the 
bait is a dark one. The triangles should be similar to those 
shown in Fig. 18, and should be stout in the wire; and 
anything in the nature of steel or iron — ^hooks excepted — 
should be plated, or replaced by brass or bronze. 

All fish-hooks, and those of artificial baits in particular, 
should be kept very sharp. The angler should, therefore, carry 
a watchmaker's or needle file, with which to occasionally touch 
up the sides of hook points. 

Extraordinary and novel baits often kill well for a time, 
but after a while the pike seem to get used to them. The 
baits I have mentioned are old favourites, to which this 
remark does not seem to apply. 
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and the lead on the shank of the hook into its belly as far as the 
hooks — ^which will have the semblance of monstaohios on the 
bait — will allow. Then tie np the tail of the bait with a piece of 
thread after the method shown in Fig. 47. Some trollers cut off 
all the fins ; others cut off the fins on one side 
only, which gives the bait a slight, and, I think, 
attractive, spin when it is drawn through the 
water. This is a good plan when the water 
fished is not very weedy. Another plan, which 
I used to follow in my trolling days (I have long 
given up trolling with the dead gorge on account 
of the small fish killed), is to cut off only the 
stronger rays of t&e largest fins. If the fins 
are left, they catch in the weeds, as every ex- 
perienced troller knows well, and the bait soon 
gets worn out in consequence.* Mr. iPennell 
advises the tail to be cut off, and the gimp tied 
in the knot shown in Fig. 48. I have no hesi- 
tation in condemning this plan, which I have 
given a thorough trial, except for trolling baits 
used where they are never really required {i.e., 
in waters clear of weeds). Weeds catch on the 
slightest projection, and the blunt tail, bristling 
with the cut rays of the caudal fin, are terrible 
weed-catchers. Then, again, it is very desirable 
that the pike when struck should retain the 
hook and send the bait up the line. This he 
cannot do when the gimp is tied in a knot ; but 
the bait frequently slips up the line when the 

tail is tied as shown in Fig. 47. It is never 

XT-' J. x» • • 1 X ATX* Fig. 46. Gorge 
a wise thmg to tie gimp in knots. A knot in trolling Hook 

the gimp may very likely cause a break when ^^^^ Pattern). 
the best fish of one's life is hooked. 

It is very important that the hook should fit the bait, and 
the angler should keep hooks of several sizes in his tackle- 




* Aa trolling: baits are drawn tail foremost through the water, their gills fre* 
quently ^et forced open and broken. To avoid this, a piece of thread is some' 
times tied round the gills. I only adopt this plan when I am short of baits. 
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box. The lead miiBt hare fJentj of room in the bellj of the 
bait, and the donble hooks should not be so wide thai they 




Fig. 47. Tail of Tholuho Bait tikd with Thread. 

project mnch, and catch the weeds, or so narrow that the points 
stick into the gills of the bait, in which case, though the pike 
may ponch the bait, he will not get hooked. I have recently 





Fio. 48. QiMP TIED IN Tail of 
Trolling Bait. 



Fig. 49. Adjustable Gorge 
Trolling Hook. 



designed, or, rather, improved upon, a gorge trolling tackle, 
with a view of making it adjustable to the bait* It is shown in 
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Fig. 49. Each lead can be taken on or off the gimp, and larger 
or smaller leads be put in its place. The double hook can also 
be removed, and be replaced by a smaller or larger one. The 
angler, provided with three or four double hooks of the pattern 
shown, and of various sizes, half-a-dozen leads (differing in 
weight), a piece of gimp, and a baiting-needle, can adjust his 
tackle to any bait within ordinary limits of size. It is also a 
decided advantage to have a flexible lead, for there is hardly any 
doubt that pike often refuse to gorge baits on the old-fashioned 
tackle on account of their unnatural stiffness. For use in 
shallow water, fewer leads should be in the bait than in deep 
water. 

I have said that rod, line, hook, and baiting-needle, are the 
only pieces of tackle necessary for trolling. Personally, I like 
in addition about l^yd. of fine, stained, patent gimp, terminated 
by a small hook-swivel (see page 44), placed between the running 
line and the gimp (in this case only 2ft. in length) to which the 
hook is attached. Trolling-baits often take into their heads to 
spin a little, especially if the fins are cut on one side only, and 
the swivel prevents the line from kinking. It is, moreover, 
easier to unhook the gimp when a new bait is required, than to 
untie the gimp from the line. 

Trollers share with spinners the advantage of having to carry 
no live baits. It is a good plan to get several hooks baited 
before a start i^ made in the morning ; but whether on hooks or 
not, the baits, which should be as fresh as possible, are best 
carried in a piece of damp linen, or laid in bran or nettles in a 
tin box, with plenty i of small holes in the lid. But beware 
of the bran going sour, and tainting the baits, as it will do 
sometimes in less than twenty -four hours. 

Before discussing the subject how to troll, it may be well to 
describe the 

IXew Snap Trolling TacUe, to which I have already 
referred. A short history is attached to it. Some years ago 
I saw a snap trolling tackle belonging to Parrott, one of the 
Henley fishermen. He did not speak of it very highly, and the 
reason of its non-success was clearly the fact that, when baited, 
the gimp was attached to the head of the bait, which had in 
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consequence to be dropped into the water tail first, and could 
not be worked in small boles among weeds, as can ordinary 
trolling-baits, wbicb dart down through the water head fore« 
most. A snap trolling tackle was clearly a good idea, but 
it had still to be perfected. I soon arranged a tackle satis- 
factory in every respect but one — ^it necessitated the use of a 
baiting-needle; but in the end I devised the tackle shown in 
Fig. 50. On showing a sketch of this tackle to my friend* 
Mr. B. B. Marston, Editor of the Fishing Gazette, I found that 
he had worked out a very similar idea, in one respect much 
better than mine, in another not quite so good, and that he had 
given the tackle to Messrs. Hardy Brothers, of Alnwick, who have. 




Fig. 50. The Author's Snap Trolling Tackle. 



I believe, taken out a patent for it. The illustration very clearly 
shows the construction, and method of baiting my tackle. Thd 
spike is first thrust through the bait from head to tail, the gimp 
is drawn through the eye at the end of the spike, and the top 
triangle fixed in. If one triangle is fixed on one side of the 
bait, about the middle, and the other is carried over the back, 
and fixed near the shoulder on the other side, the tackle is more 
certain than if the triangles are both on the same side. If the 
tail is tied at its base with a piece of thread, the spike will not 
tear out, as it sometimes does without this stay. I have only 
fished with this tackle a few times, but it seemed a most certain, 
method of taking jack, and every fish run was hoc/ked and land>ed^ 
Mr. Marston's experiences with his tackle are similar, 
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It is obvious that the leaded spike must be just the right 
length for the bait, and that, unless it can be lengthened or 
shortened at will, spikes of various lengths must be kept. 
Mr. Marston has got over this difficulty by having the spike 
made to screw into the lead. It can thus be adjusted to any 
bait of ordinary dimensions. This is a great improvement 
on my idea; but Mr. Marston connects his end triangle with 
the blunt end of the lead by means of a hook-swivel, 
which I can safely say, from the experiments I have made, 
is unnecessary, and possibly disadvantageous, inasmuch as it 
keeps the bait close to the triangles after the jack is hooked. 
There is always, both in spinning and trolling, more chance 
of landing a jack when the bait has slipped out of his mouth, 
the hooks, of course, remaining in. 

In Mr. Marston's tackle, the lead, when separated from the 
spike, can be used, if desired, on a spinning trace, or be put 
in the belly of the spinning bait. The spike by itself is 
available as a rough-and-ready baiting-needle. 

I am inclined to think that in time this tackle will be 
more generally used than any other. Its advantages are 
manifold: It. hooks well, can be worked at any depth 
and in any spot, except where the weeds are very dense. 
It is not so fatiguing to work as a spinning bait, and, 
as no swivels or lead are used on the line, it shows less 
than any other tackle, trolling gorge-tackle excepted. It 
requires no great amount of skill, and involves no trouble in 
the baiting, and is equally killing in winter and summer. 
Moreover, when small fish are hooked, they can be returned 
almost uninjured. 

The snap trolling tackle can be used in a variety of ways, 
which is still another advantage. For instance, the .two 
triangles can be arranged so as to make the bait spin, as 
illustrated in Figs. 34 and 35; or they can be used in float- 
fishing, if placed on the bait as shown in Fig. 24. They also 
form a capital hook for a paternoster (see page 54) if the 
end triangle is placed on the side or back of the bait, and 
a hook of the other triangle is placed through both its lips. 
In very truth, this is the multum in parvo of pike- tackles. 
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But enough of tackles; let us now pass to the important 
question, 

Kow to Troll. — ^The rod should be rather long, for, as a 
general rule, anything in the nature of a long cast is not 
advisable when trolling. Taking, then, his rod, baits, &c., the 
angler stroUs along the river bank, and drops his bait in every hole 
— even those not more than 1ft. in diameter — ^which he can see 
among the weeds. To reach points more distant than the rod is 
long, the angler should hold a couple of yards of slack line in his 
left hand, swing out his bait as if it wer6 a pendulum, and, as it 
reaches a point in the air about 1ft. above the hole into 
which he wishes it to drop, he should both lower his rod-point 
and release the slac^ line. The bait will (or, rather, it should, 
for beginners invaidably make a great splash) then dart, head 
foremost, into the water, and go at considerable speed nearly 
to the bottom, when the rod-point should be lifted, rather 
quickly than slowly, about a foot, and then be quickly de- 
pressed to allow the bait to again dart down a short distance. 
On its downward journey the bait should on no account be 
checked, as it will most certainly be if the rod-point is not 
lowered quickly and far enough. If a pike sees the bait, and 
is hungry, he will take it almost at once, and it is never 
worth while to sink the bait more than twice in one place. 

When fishing from a punt or boat it is usual, on the Thames, 
to drift very slowly down stream, checking the punt with the 
pole, if necessary, from time to time, and searching each hole 
and comer as you pass along. Mr. Oholmondeley-Pennell says, 
troll up stream, and with this I quite agree, if the stream is 
considerable; but otherwise, it is not necessary, and it is by 
no means an easy task to work a punt noiselessly, and without 
disturbing the fish, against a strong stream. Trolling with 
the dead gorge in a swift current is not by any means pro- 
fitable. More often than not, the force of the water on the 
line pulls the bait out of the jack's mouth after he has 
seized it. 

When trolling in water free from weeds, the bait may be 
cast out as if it were a spinning bait, and worked in by draws 
of the rod, the rod being pointed in the direction of the bait 
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between each draw for about three seconds, the line at the 
same time being gathered in by the left hand. This gives 
time for the bait to dart downwards again between each 
draw. A gorge-bait, when cast out thus, should be worked 
much slower than a spinning bait. 

With regard to the depth at which to fish, and the most 
likely places to find pike at various seasons of the year, the 
reader should consult Chapter I., where he will find such 
matters gone into at considerable length. 

If the angler is fishing with snap trolling tackle (see Fig. 50), 
he will, of course, strike immediately on feeling that a pike 
has seized the bait. But if he is using gorge-tackle, he must 
act very differently. In the first place, he should hold the 
line very lightly in the left hand, and be ready both to release 
it and to lower the rod-point on feeling the slightest pull 
from a pike. Often and often do trollers mistake the catching 
of a weed for the run of a pike, and, after having patiently 
waited the usual five to ten minutes, strike, only to find out 
their mistake. Sometimes pike seize a bait very gently, and 
rest with it in their mouths for a few seconds; at others 
they dash off with it at a great speed, making the reel spin 
again. If they experience the slightest check, they of course 
find out the deception, and leave the bait. On this account, 
it is as well to have no check on the reel, except when 
the fish is being played. With a movable check this 
is easily managed. In the usual way, a pike darts out 
from his haunt, seizes the bait across the middle, and 
the troUer feels two tugs at the line. The pike then moves 
slowly off, stopping occasionally, perhaps, to give the bait a 
shake, until he has run out 5yds. to 10yds. of line. He is 
then at home, and leisurely proceeds to turn the bait, and 
swallow it, head foremost. At the end of five minutes from 
the time that he ceased running he will probably have gorged, 
and commence to move off on the war-path again. Then strike. 
If you like, to make matters more sure, wait ten minutes 
instead of five. After striking, get him out of the weeds 
as best you can. A gaff with a long, stiff handle, is at times 
very useful. 
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It occasionally happens that tlie angler has a run, the 
bait is gorged, and yet the pike is not hooked. The reason 
for this is in the hooks lying too close to the bait's gills. Some- 
times pike take the bait, hold it a few seconds, and then 
leave it. They may feel the lead in the bait, or may be 
gorged with food. When quite a lad, I was trolling in the 
Thames, near Pangboume, and had a very curious experience. 
A pike seized the bait. I gave him about eight minutes, and 
struck. I felt the pike, but the bait came home. Clearly 
he had not gorged. A fresh bait was put up, and cast in 
the same place. Again it was seized, and again not gorged. 
A third time I cast the bait before the pike, and this time 
he did not seize it while it was in the water ; but as I brought 
it a few inches above the surface, he sprang out of the water, 
took it, and descended to the bottom like lightning. After 
waiting some time to let him gorge, if he would, I looked 
over the nose of the boat, and found I could see right down 
to the bottom. A lad with me then pushed the boat forward, 
and, with great care, we worked along, the line being our 
guide, until we came over the pike, which I could see quite 
plainly lying close to the bottom, with the bait just as he 
had seized it — across his jaws. Obviously it was no use to 
strike, so I lowered the gaff very quietly until the point 

was just under his snout, and but I blush to tell the 

rest. It would be an interesting subject for debate at a 
meeting of an angling club whether that pike was caught by 
fair means or foul. 

On this question of gorging, an interesting experiment 
made by Jesse is worth relating. He threw five roach, each 
about 4in. in length, to a 51b. pike. The first four were 
swallowed rapidly, but the fifth was retained in the pike's 
mouth for half an hour, until the others digested. This in- 
cident may serve to explain the behaviour of my peculiar 
pike. 

Finally, as to gorge-baiting, let me say that it should never 
be allowed on waters where pike are preserved, unless there 
are so many weeds that no other method can be conveniently 
followed. 
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Fl7-flBhuiff for Pike.^Fike- flies are not oftea used in 
England — in fact, fclie Shannon is tha onlj place I know of 
where pike of reepecteble dimensions are eo taken to any 
considerable extent. On Lough Dei^, an expansion of the 
Shannon, they are freqnentlj worked with an otter-boardr— a 
poaching instrument worked in the water the same way that 
a kite is in the air; but I see no reason why they should 
not be cast. In Lough Derg, on hot days, when the pike 
lay near the surface, I have known them take a fly well, 
even where the water was very deep. An old Irish Gehermau 
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of Ban^her told me that a fly made out of the tail of a 
brown calf was very killing, and that he had taken many 
fish on such a one in a weedy backwater of the Shannon. 
Only the tip of the tail is used. It no donbt represents a 
rat. Pike probably take the usual pike-fly (see Pig. SI) 
for a bird. They are certainly not in the habit of rising 
to natural flies, though, as a matter of fact, I did once take a 
small jack on a moderate-sized lake-trout fly. 

This short notice of fiy-fishing brings to an end all that, I take 
it, need be written on the subject of pike-fishing as at present 
understood. Some twenty or thirty years hence — if there 
are any pike left— more killing methods will possibly haTe 
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been invented than are naed by anglers of the nineteenth 
century; but I incline to the opinion that, even np to the 
present, pike, as compared Trith other flah, have received more 
than their share of attention from those anglers who are 
blessed — a, pike might say cursed — with an inventlTe genius. 
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Burn. In cloth gilt, price 5^. " A valuable handbook for ready 
x^itx^vict^^ ^-Journal of Forestry. 

BAZAARS AND FANCY FAIRS: A Guide to their 

Organisation and Management, with Details of Various Devices for 
Extracting Money from the Visitors. In paper, price is, " Most 
amusing. ... A better book cannot be purchased." — Ladies' 
Journal, 

BEE-KE;EPING, book of. a very Practical and Complete 
Manual on the Proper Management of Bees, especially written 
for Beginners and Amateurs who have but a few Hives. Fully 
Illustrated. By W. B. Webster, First-class Expert, B.B.K.A. 
Price IS, 

BEES AND BEE-KEEPING : Scientific and Practical. By 
F. R. Cheshire, F.L.S., F.R.M.S., Lecturer on Apiculture at 
South Kensington. Vol. I., Scientific A complete Treatise on 
the Anatomy and Physiology of the Hive Bee. In cloth gilt, price 
js, dd. Vol. II., Practical Management of Bees. In cloth 
gilt, price Zs, 6d, " This is a very interesting book. . . . The illustra- 
tions are admirable." — The Saturday Review, 

BICYCLES AND TRICYCLES OF THE YEAR 

Descriptions of the New Inventions and Improvements for the Present 
Season. Designed to assist intending purchasers in the choice of a 
machine. Illustrated. By Harry Hewitt Griffin. (Published 
Annually.) In paper, price is, " It is as comprehensive as could 
be desired. . . . We can readily testify to the strict impartiality 
of the author." — The Field, {^Edition for 1888 in the Press, 

BIRDS I HAVE KEPT IN YEARS GONE BY. With 

Original Anecdotes, and Full Directions for Keeping them Success- 
fully. By W. T. Greene, M.A., M.D., F.Z.S., &c.. Author of 
" Parrots in Captivity," " The Amateur's Aviary " ; Editor of " Notes 
on Cage Birds," &c, &c. With COLOURED PLATES. In cloth 
gilt, price 5 j. ** A prettier present for anyone who is fond of these 
household pets it would be difficult to find." — Stock-keeper, 

BOAT BUILDING AND SAILING, PRACTICAL, 

Containing Full Instructions for Designing and Building Punts, Skiffs, 
Canoes, Sailing Boats, &c. Particulars of the most Suitable Sailing 
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Boats and Yachts for Amateurs, and Instructions for their Proper 
Handling. Fully Illustrated with Designs and Working Diagrams. 
By Adrian Neison, C.E., Dixon Kemp, A.I.N.A., and G. 
; Christopher Davies. /n one voL, cloth gtlt^ price ys, 6d, " A 
capital manual. . . . All is clearly and concisely explained." — The 
Graphic, 

BOAT BUILDING FOR AMATEURS, PRACTICAL. 

Containing Full Instructions for Designing and Building Punts, Skiffs, 
Canoes, Sailing Boats, &c. Fully Illustrated with Working Diagrams. 
By Adrian Neison, C.E. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged, by 
Dixon Kemp, Author of " Yacht Designing," " A Manual of Yacht 
and Boat Sailing," &c. In cloth gilty price 2s, td. "A capital 
manual. . . . All is clearly and concisely explained." — The Graphic, 

BOAT SAILING FOR AMATEURS. Containing Par- 
ticulars of the most Suitable Sailing Boats and Yachts for Amateurs, 
and Instructions for their Proper Handling, &c. Illustrated with 
numerous Diagrams. By G. Christopher Davies. Second Edition, 
Revised and Enlarged, and with several New Plans of Yachts. In 
cloth gilty price 5^. " We know of no better companion for the 
young yachtsman." — Sporting Chronicle, 

BOOKBINDING FOR AMATEURS: Being Descriptions 
of the various Tools and Appliances Required, and Minute Instructions 
for their Effective Use. By W. J. E. Crane. Illustrated with 156 
Engravings. In cloth gilt^ price 2.s, 6d, "A handy manual for the 
study of an interesting and important art." — The Graphic, 

BROADS, THE LAND OF THE. By E. R. Suffling. 
"A capital guide to the angler, the yachtsman, or the artist." — 
Scotsman, 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION.— The most Complete Guide to 
the whole of the District — embracing the Broads and their Water- 
ways of Norfolk and Suffolk — that has yet been published, as it 
contains more practical and reliable information than is to be found 
elsewhere respecting Yachting, Fishing, Places of Interest, Archaeo- 
logical Remams, Natural Features of the Country, the Birds and 
Fishes found there, the Customs of the Natives, and other points 
concerning which Tourists desire to know. A good Map of the 
Broads, Rivers, Chief Roads, and Places named, printed in four 
colours, accompanies the work. Price 2s, 6d 

CHEAP EDITION.— A Cheap Edition of a reliable Guide to the 
Norfolk Broads, which would meet the requirements of the general 
Public, having been called for, the First Edition of the above Book 
has been issued in this form, but it has been embellished with some 
Plates . of Characteristic Sketches taken on the spot by the well- 
known artist of Fishing and Waterside Subjects, Mr. J. Temple. 
A good and clear Map, in black and white, is also given. In Illus- 
trated Cover, printed in colours, price is, 

» ■ ' .1 . . 
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BULBS AND BULB CULTURE: Being Descriptions, 
both Historical and Botanical, of the principal Bulbs and Bulbous 
Plants grown in this Country, and their chief Varieties ; with Full 
and Practical Instructions for their Successful Cultivation both In 
and Out of Doors. Illustrated. By D. T. Fish. In cloth gilt^ in 
one voLy Al^SPP't P^ce ^s, " One of the best and most trustworthy 
books on bulb culture that have been put before the public." — 
Gardeners Chronicle, 

BUTTERFLIES AND MOTHS, COLLECTING: Being 

Directions for Capturing, Killing, and Preserving Lepidoptera and 
their Larvae. Illustrated. Reprinted, with Additions, from " Practi- 
cal Taxidermy." By Montagu Browne, Author of "Practical 
Taxidermy." In paper, price is, " One of the handiest little helps 
yet published." — Excelsior, 

CAGE BIRDS, BRITISH. Containing Full Directions for 
Successfully Breeding, Rearing, and Managing the various British 
Birds that can be kept in Confinement. Illustrated with 
COLOURED PLATES and numerous finely cut Wood Engravings. 
By R. L. Wallace. In cloth gilt, price lar. dd,; also in Monthly 
Paris, price jd. "Is calculated to be most useful." — The Field. 

CAGE BIRDS, DISEASES OF: Their Cause, Symptoms, 
and Treatment. A Handbook which should be in the hands of 
everyone who keeps a Bird, as successful Treatment of Ailments 
depends on knowing what to do, and doing it promptly. By Dr. 
W. T. Greene, F.Z.S. In paper, price is, " No lover of birds 
should fail to possess himself or herself of the book." — Nottingham 
Daily Guardian, 

CAGE BIRDS, FOREIGN. Containing Full Directions for 
Successfully Breeding, Rearing, and Managing the various 
Beautiful Cage Birds imported into this country. Beautifully Illus- 
trated. By C. W. Gedney. In cloth gilt, in two vols,, price Zs, 6d,; 
in extra cloth gilt, gilt edges, in one vol., price gs, 6d, "Full of 
information on every point." — Public Opinion, 

Parrots, Parrakeets, Cockatoos, Lories, and Macaws : 
Their Varieties, Breeding, and Management. Illustrated. (FoT^iing 
Vol, I, of " Foreign Cage Birds y) In cloth gilt, price 3^. 6^?. 

Waxbills, Finches, Weavers, Orioles, and other Small Foreign 
Aviary Birds : Their Varieties, Breeding, and Management. Beauti- 
fully Illustrated. {Forming Vol, II, of " Foreign Cage Birds,") In 
cloth gilt, price 5 j. 

CANARY BOOK. Containing Full Directions for the Breeding, 
Rearing^ and Management of all Varieties of Canaries and Canary 
Mules, the Promotion and Management of Canary Societies and 
Exhibitions, and all other matters connected with this Fancy. By 
Robert L. Wallace. Second Edition, Enlarged and Revised, 
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with many new Illustrations of Prize Birds, Cages, &c. In cloth gilt^ 
price 5^. ; also in Monthly Parts^ with Special Coloured Plates^ price 
yd. " This very comprehensive work .... which is one of a most 
practical character .... may be safely consulted by all canary 
fanciers." — The Field, May also be had in two Sections, as follaw : 

General Management of Xanaries. Including Cages and 
Cage-making, Breeding, Managing, Mule Breeding, Diseases and 
their Treatment, Moulting, Rats and Mice, &c. Illustrated. Second 
-Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. (Forming Section L of the 
" Canary BookJ^) In cloth, price 2s. 6d, 

Exhibition Canaries. Containing Full Particulars of all the 
different Varieties, their Points of Excellence, Preparing Birds for 
Exhibition, Formation and Management of Canary Societies and 
Exhibitions. Illustrated. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
(Forming Section II, of the " Canary Book.^^) In cloth, price 2s. 6d, 

CARD TRICKS, BOOK OF, for Drawing-room and Stage 
Entertainments ; with an Exposure of Tricks as practised by Card 
Sharpers and Swindlers. Numerous Illustrations. By Prof. R. 
Kunard. Illustrated Wrapper, price is, 6d, 

CARPENTRY AND JOINERY FOR AMATEURS. 

Contains Full Descriptions of the various Tools Required in the 
above Arts, together with Practical Instructions for their Use. By 
the Author of " Turning for Amateurs," &c. In cloth gilt, price 2s, 6d. 
" The best of the book consists of practical instructions." — Iron. 

CHURCH EMBROIDERY: Its Early History and Manner 
of Working ; Materials Used and Stitches Employed ; Raised and 
Flat Couching, Appliqu^, &c., &c., including Church Work over 
Cardboard. Illustrated. A practical handbook for Church Workers. 
In paper, price \s. "It cannot fail to be useful and appreciated." — 
Weldof^s Ladies' Journal. 

CHURCH FESTIVAL DECORATIONS. Comprising 
Directions and Designs for the Suitable Decoration of Churches for 
Christmas, Easter, Whitsuntide, and Harvest. Illustrated. A useful 
book for the Clergy and their Lay Assistants. In paper, price \s. 
" Much valuable and practical information." — SylvicCs Home Journal. 

COFFEE STALL MANAGEMENT, PRACTICAL 

HINTS ON, and other Temperance Work for the Laity. In paper, 
price IS. " A most valuable guide." — The Queen. 

COINS, A GUIDE TO ENGLISH PATTERN, in Gold, 

Silver, Copper, and Pewter, from Edward I. to Victoria, with their 
Value. By the Rev. G. F. Crowther, M.A., Member of the 
Numismatic Society of London. Illustrated. In silver cloth, with 
gilt facsimiles of Coins, price 5 j. 
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COINS OF GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND, A 

GUIDE TO THE, in Gold, Silver, and Copper, from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time, with their Value. By the late Colonel W. 
Stewart Thorburn. Of immense value to collectors and dealers. 
27 Plates in Gold, Silver, and Copper, and Gold and Silver Coins 
in raised facsimile. In Monthly Parts, yd, ; or Complete, in gold 
cloth, with silver facsimiles of Coins, price js, td, " Such a book 
as this has never before been placed within the reach of the ordinary 
. collector A model of careful and accurate work." — The Queen. 

COLLIE, THE. A Monograph on the History, Points, and 
Breeding of the Scotch Collie. By Hugh Dalziel. Illustrated. 
Price is.y cloth, 2s, 

COLUMBARIUM, MOORE'S, Reprinted Verbatim from 
the original Edition of 1735, with a Brief Notice of the Author. By 
W. B. Tegetmeier, F.Z.S., Member of the British Ornithologists' 
Union. Price is, 

COOKERY FOR AMATEURS ; or, French Dishes for 
English Homes of all Classes. Includes Simple Cookery, Middle- 
class Cookery, Superior Cookery, Cookery for Invalids, and Breakfast 
and Luncheon Cookery. By Madame Valerie. Second Edition. 
In paper, price is, " Is admirably suited to its purpose." — The 
Broad Arrow, 

CUCUMBER CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. Including 
also Melons, Vegetable Marrows, and Gourds. Illustrated. By 
W. J. May. In paper, price is, " Before entering on the culti- 
vation of cucumbers, melons, marrows, or gourds, we would 
recommend to their perusal Mr. May's handbook.*' — Dublin Evening 
Mail, 

DAIRY FARMING, PRACTICAL. A Short Treatise on 
the Profitable Management of a Dairy Farm. Illustrated. By G. 
Seav^^ARD Witcombe. In paper, price is, 6d, " A mass of interest- 
ing material." — The Field, 

DEGREES, A GUIDE TO, in Arts, Science, Literature, 
Law, Music, and Divinity, in the United Kingdom, the Colonies, 
the Continent, and the United States. By E. Wooton, Author of 
"A Guide to the Medical Profession," &c. In cloth, price 1^5, 
"Is a complete storehouse of educational information." — The 
Graphic, 

DOGS, BREAKING AND TRAINING: Being Concise 
Directions for the proper Education of Dogs, both for the Field and 
for Companions. Second Edition. By "Pathfinder." With Chapters 
by Hugh Dalziel on Work of Special Breeds ; Trail or Dra^ 
Hounds ; Training Bloodhounds ; Defenders and Watch Dogs ; 
Sheep Dogs — Stock Tenders ; Life Savers — Water Dogs ; Vermin 
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Destroyers ; House Manners ; Behaviour Out of Doors. Illustrated. 
In cloth gilty price ts, 6d. " We strongly recommend a perusal of 
it to all who have to do with young dogs, whether for sport or as 
companions." — Farmer^ Gazette, 

DOGS, BRITISH : Their Varieties, History, Characteristics, 
Breeding, Management and Exhibition. By Hugh Dalziel, 
Author of " The Diseases of Dogs," ** The Diseases of Horses," &c., 
assisted by Eminent Fanciers. NEW EDITION, Revised and 
Enlaiged. Illustrated with First-class COLOURED PLATES and 
full-page Engravings of Dogs of the Day. This will be the fullest 
and most recent work on the various breeds of dogs kept in England, 
and, as its Author is one of the first living authorities on the subject, 
its accuracy can be relied upon. In Monthly Parts^ price yd. 
Published also in Volumes ; Vol. I. now Ready. 

Dogs Used in Field Sports {Forming Vol, /. of ^^ British 
Dogs^). Containing particulars of the following, among other 
Breeds: Greyhound, Irish Wolfhound, Bloodhound, Foxhound, 
Harrier, Basset, Dachshund, Pointer, Setters, Spaniels, and 
Retrievers. Seven Coloured Plates and 21 full-page Engravings. 
In cloth gilt, price \os. 6d, 

DOGS, DISEASES OF: Their Pathology, Diagnosis, and 
Treatment ; to which is added a complete Dictionary of Canine 
Materia Medica ; Modes of Administering Medicines ; Treatment in 
cases of Poisoning, and the Value of Disinfectants. For the use of 
Amateurs. By Hugh Dalziel, Author of "British Dogs," &c. 
New, Revised, and greatly Enlarged Edition. In paper, price is, ; 
in cloth gilt, 2s. " Will enable anybody who keeps a dog to deal 
with cases of ordinary indisposition or injury." — The Scotsman. 

DUCKS AND GEESE: Their Characteristics, Points, and 
Management. The only book on the subject of Domestic Water- 
fowl and their Proper Treatment. By Various Breeders. Splendidly 
Illustrated. In paper, price is, 6d, "A very desirable little work." — 
The Queen. 

EXHIBITION ACCOUNT BOOKS. For use at all Dog, 

Poultry, Rabbit, and Cage Bird Shows. In Four Books, comprising : 
I. Minute Book ; II. Cash Book ; III. Entries Book; IV. Ledger. 
With Full Directions, and Illustrative Examples for Working them. 
N.B. — The Set of Four Books is kept in Three Series: No. i, 
for Show of 500 Entries, 5^. the Set ; No. 2, for 1000 Entries, ys. 6d. 
the Set; and No. 3, for 1500 Entries, 12s. 6d. the Set. Largei 
sizes in proportion. The books can be had separate. Minute 
Book — No. i, is,; No. 2, IS. yi. ; No. 3, 2s. Cash Book — 
No. I, 2s. ; No. 2, IS, 6d, ; No. 3, 4s. Entries Book — No. i, 
2s, ; No. 2, 2s. 6d, ; No. 3, 49. Ledger — No. i, 2s. ; No. 2, 2s. 6d. ; 
No. 3, 49. "Just what are wanted, for a set of these books will save 
a vast amount of labour and trouble." — The Stock-keeper, 
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FANCY WORK SERIES, ARTISTIC. A Series of Illus- 
trated Manuals on Artistic and Popular Fancy Work of various 
kinds. Each number is complete in itself, and issued at the uniform 
price of 6d, Now ready — (i) MacramA Lace (Second Edition) ; 
(2) Patchwork ; (3) Tatting ; (4) Crewel Work ; (5) AppliquiI ; 
(6) Fancy Netting. "Will prove a valuable acquisition to the 
student of art needlework." — The Englishwoman's Review. 

FERNS, CHOICE BRITISH. Descriptive of the most 
beautiful Variations from the common form, and their Culture. By 
C. T. Druery, F.L.S. Very accurate PLATES, and other Illus- 
trations. In Monthly Parts, price jd,; or complete in cloth, 
price 2s, 6d 

FERRETS AND FERRETING. Containing Instructions 
for the Breeding, Management, and Working of Ferrets. Second 
Edition, Re-written and greatly Enlarged. Illustrated. In paper, 
price 6(L 

FERTILITY OF EGGS CERTIFICATE. These are 
Forms of Guarantee given by the' Sellers to the Buyers of Eggs for 
Hatching, undertaking to refund value of any unfertile eggs, or to 
replace them with good ones. In books, with counterfoils, price td, 

FIREWORK- MAKING FOR AMATEURS. By Dr. 

W. H. Browne, M.A. Price 2s. td [In the Press, 

FISHERMAN, PRACTICAL. Dealing with the Natural 
History, the Legendary Lore, the Capture of British Freshwater 
Fish, and Tackle and Tackle Making. Beautifully Illustrated. By 
J. H. Keene. In cloth gilt, gilt edges, price \os. 6d, " It is by a 
thoroughly practical angler. . . . Will form a valuable addition to 
the angler's library." — Fishing Gazette. 

FOREIGN BIRDS, AMATEUR'S AVIARY OF; or, 

How to Keep and Breed Foreign Birds with Pleasure and Profit 
in England. Illustrated. By W. T. Greene, M.D., M.A., F.Z,S., 
F.S.S., &c.. Author of "Parrots in Captivity," &c. In cloth gilt, 
price y. 6d. "Is worthy of a hearty welcome from all breeders and 
keepers of foreign birds." — Live Stock Journal. 

GAME AND GAME SHOOTING, NOTES ON. Mis- 

cellaneous Observations on Birds and Animals, and on the Sport 
they afford for the Gun in Great Britain, including Grouse, Partridges, 
Pheasants, Hares, Rabbits, Quails, Woodcocks, Snipe, and Rooks. 
By J. J Manley, M.A., Author of " Notes on Fish and Fishing." 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, ^oopp., price js. 6d. " A thoroughly prac- 
tical as well as a very interesting book." — The Graphic. 
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GAME PRESERVING, PRACTICAL. Containing the 
fullest Directions for Rearing and Preserving both Winged and 
Ground Game, and Destroying Vermin ; with other Information of 
Value to the Game Preserver. Illustrated. By William Carnegie. 
In cloth gilt^ demy Svo, price 2\5. "Mr. Carnegie gives a great 
variety ot useftil information as to game and game preserving. . . . 
We are glad to repeat that the volume contains much useful informa- 
tion, with many valuable suggestions The instructions as to 

pheasant rearing are sound, and nearly exhaustive." — The Times, 
^^ It is practical, straightforward, and always lucid. The chapters on 
poaching and poachers, both human and animal, are particularly to 
the point, and amusing withal." — The World. 

GARDENING, DICTIONARY OF. A Practical Encyclo- 
paedia of Horticulture, for Amateurs and Professionals. Illustrated 
with upwards of 2000 Engravings. Edited by G. Nicholson, 
Curator of the Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew ; assisted by Prof. 
Trail, M.D., Rev. P. W. Myles, M.A., B. W. Hemsley, AL.S., 
W. Watson, J. Garrett, and other Specialists. Vol. I., A to E, 
552pp., 743 Illustrations; Vol. II., F to O, 544pp., 811 Illus- 
trations ; Vol. III., P to S, 537pp., 564 Illustrations. Now ready ^ 
price 1 5 J, ecu:hs also in Monthly Parts ^ price is. Vol. IV., T to Z, 
and Supplement {nearly ready), "This important undertaking." — 
Daily Telegraph, "The most complete work of its kind." — Daily 
News, "The fullest information is given, and the illustrations, which 
are exceedingly numerous, are first rate." — The World, 

GARDEN PESTS AND THEIR ERADICATION. 

Containing Practical Instructions for the Amateur to overcome the 
Enemies of the Garden. With numerous Illustrations. In paper^ 
i>rice \s, " It is just the sort of book one would refer to in emer- 
gency." — The Florist and Porno logist, 

GOAT, BOOK OF THE. Containing Full Particulars of the 
various Breeds of Goats, and their Profitable Management. With 
many Plates. By H. Stephen Holmes Pegler. Third Edition, 
Revised, Enlarged, and with additional Illustrations and Coloured 
Frontispiece. In cloth gilt^ price 49 td "The best book we know 
on the subject" — Chambers's Journal, 

GOAT-KEEPING FOR AMATEURS: Being the Practi- 
cal Management of Goats for Milking Purposes. Abridged from 
"The Book of the Goat," by H. S. Holmes Pegler. Illustrated. 
In paper^ price is, "We can conceive of no better book for anyone 
conunencmg to keep these valuable animals." — Fanciers^ Gazette 

GREENHOUSE MANAGEMENT FOR AMATEURS. 

Descriptions of the best Greenhoutes and Frames, with Instructions 
for Building them, particulars of the various methods of Heating, Illus- 
trated Descriptions of the most suitable Plants, with general and 
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special Cultural Directions, and all necessary information for the 
Guidance of the Amateur. Second Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Magnificently Illustrated. By W. J. May. In cloth gilt, price 5^. 
" Ought to be in the hands of everybody.*' — The Queen, 

GREYHOUND, THE. A Monograph on the History, Points, 
Breeding, Rearing, Training, and Running of the Greyhound. By 
Hugh Dalziel. With Coloured Frontispiece. In cloth gilt, price 
2s, 6d, "As a rule, no authors are more egotistic than those who 
write on subjects connected with sport, but Mr. Dalziel is a brilliant 
exception. . . . Mr. DalziePs summary of the points of a Greyhound 
is admirable, and young coursers would do well to learn it by 
heart The chapter on Breeding is one of the most interest- 
ing in the book." — Saturday Review, 

GUINEA PIG, THE, for Food, Fur, and Fancy. Illustrated 
with Coloured Frontispiece and Engravings. An exhaustive book 
on the Varieties of the Guinea Pig, or Cavy, and their Management 
for Pleasure or Profit. By C. Cumberland, F.Z.S. In cloth gilt, 
price 2s, 6d. "Of great interest and practical value." — Nottin^uim 
Daily Express, 

HANDWRITING, CHARACTER INDICATED BY. 

With Illustrations in Support of the Theories advanced taken from 
Autograph Letters of Statesmen, Lawyers, Soldiers, Ecclesiastics, 
Authors, Poets, Musicians, Actors, and other persons. Second 
Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By R. Baughan. In cloth gilt, 
price 2s, 6d, "An amusing little book." — Public Opinion, 

HARDY PERENNIALS and Old-fashioned Garden Flowers. 
Descriptions, alphabetically arranged, of the most desirable 
Plants for Borders, Rockeries, and Shrubberies, including 
Foliage as well as Flowering Plants. Profusely Illustrated. 
By J. Wood. In cloth, price ^s, "Seems particularly useful"— 
Athenceum, 

HONITON LACE BOOK. Containing Full and Practical 
Instructions for Making Honiton Lace. With numerous Illustrations. 
In cloth gilt, price 3^. td, " We have seldom seen a book of this 
class better got up." — BelVs Weekly Messenger, 

HORSE IN SICKNESS, THE, and How to Treat Him. 
Bein^ the result of twenty-five years' experience amongst Cab and 
Omnibus Horses. By John Cockram. Price 6d, 

HORSE.KEEPING FOR AMATEURS. A Practical 
Manual on the Management of Horses, for the guidance of those 
who keep them for their personal use. By Fox Russell. 
Price IS, 
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HORSES, DISEASES OF : Their Pathology, Diagnosis, and 
Treatment ; to which is added a complete Dictionary of Equine 
Materia Medica. For the use of Amateurs. By Hugh Dalziel. 
In papery price \s, " Should be in the hands of every horse 
owner." — Sporting Chronicle, 

INDIAN OUTFITS AND ESTABLISHMENTS. A 

Practical Guide for Persons about to Reside in India ; detailing the 
Articles which should be taken out, and the Requirements of Home 
Life and Management there. By an Anglo- Indian. In cloth^ price 
2s. 6d. "Is thoroughly healthy in tone, and practical." — Saturday 
Review, 

JOURNALISM, PRACTICAL : How to Enter Thereon and 
Succeed. A Manual for Beginners and Amateurs. A book for all 
who think of " writing for the Press." By John Dawson. In cloth 
gilty price 2J. dd, "A very practical and sensible little book."— 
Spectator, 

KENNEL DIARY. A Register for Owners, Breeders, and 
Exhibitors of Dogs, wherein they can keep full particulars of their 
Studs in a convenient and comprehensive manner. It contains, in 
addition to a complete Gestation Table for the Year: i. Index 
Diary ; 2, Owner's Diary ; 3, Breeder's Diary ; 4, Diary of Pups ; 
5, Stud Diary ; 6, Exhibition Diary ; 7, General Diary ; 8, Pedigree 
Diary ; 9, Receipts ; 10, Expenditure ; 1 1, General Balance Sheet. 
In do thy with Pockets for Certificates ^ price y, 6d, "The editor 
has left little room for improvement." — Live Stock Journal, 

LEGAL PROFESSION, A GUIDE TO THE. A Prac- 
tical Treatise on the various Methods of Entering either Branch of 
the Legal Profession ; also a Course of Study for each of the 
Examinations, and selected Papers of Questions ; forming a Com- 
plete Guide to every Department of Legal Preparation. By J. H. 
Slater, Barrister-at-Law, of the Middle Temple. Price ys, 6d, 
" Anyone who, before entering on either branch of the profession, 
desires information to determine which branch it shall be, will find a 
great deal here that will assist him." — The Law Studenfs Journal, 

LIBRARY MANUAL, THE. A Guide to the Formation 
of a Library and the Valuation of Rare and Standard Books. 
By J. H. Slater, Barrister-at-Law, Author of "A Guide to the 
Legal Profession." Second Edition. In cloth^ 112pp., price 2s, 6d, 
" A most excellent and useful handbook." — Public Opinion. 

LILY OF THE VALLEY: All About It, and How to Grow 
It ; Forced Indoors and Out of Doors, in Various Ways. By 
William Roberts. In paper covers, price 6d. " Lovers of these 
beautiful flowers will welcome this edition." — Paper and Printing 
Traded Journal, 
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MARKET GARDENING, PROFITABLE. Adapted for 

the use of all Growers and Gardeners. By William Earley, 
Author of " High-class Kitchen Gardening," &c In cloth^ price 2s. 
" Labour greatly assisted by a perusal of this work." — North British 
Agriculturist, 

MICE, FANCY: Their Varieties, Management, and Breeding. 
Re-issue, with Criticisms and Notes by Dr. Carter Blake 
Illustrated. In paper, price 6d, " Goes thoroughly into the subject* 
— Cambridge Chronicle, 

MIRROR PAINTING IN THE ITALIAN STYLE. 

A Practical Manual of Instruction for Amateurs. This highly 
decorative art has become very popular, but the execution is not 
always worthy of the design, in consequence of want of knowledge 
on the part of the artist ; this book will supply the deficiency. 
By Mrs. Sharp-Ayres. Price is, 

MODEL YACHTS AND BOATS : Their Designing, Making, 
and Sailing. Illustrated with ii8 Designs and Working Diagrams. 
A splendid book for boys and others interested in making and rigging 
toy boats for sailing. It is the best book on the subject now pub- 
lished. By J. DU V. Grosvenor. In leatherette^ price ^s, " We 
can safely commend the volume." — The Graphic, 

MONKEYS, NOTES ON PET, and How to Manage Them. 
Profusely Illustrated. By ARTHUR Patterson. Cloth gilt^ price 
2S, td, 

MUSHROOM CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. With 

Full Directions for Successful Growth in Houses, Sheds, Cellars, 
and Pots, on Shelves, and Out of Doors. Illustrated. By W. J. 
May, Author of "Vine Culture for Amateurs,*' "Vegetable Culture 
for Amateurs," "Cucumber Culture for Amateurs." In paper^ 
price IS, " This excellent little book gives every direction necessary." 
'—Daily Bristol Times and Mirror, 

NATURAL HISTORY SKETCHES among the Car- 

nivora — Wild and Domesticated ; with Observations on their 
Habits and Mental Faculties. By Arthur Nicols, F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S., Author of "Zoological Notes," "The Puzzle of Life." 
Illustrated by J. T. Nettleship, C. E. Brittan, and T. W. Wood. 
In cloth gilt^ price 5^. " This little volume is full of interest." — 
Nature, 

NEEDLEWORK, DICTIONARY OF. An Encyclopedia 

of Artistic, Plain, and Fancy Needlework ; Plain, practical, 
complete, and magnificently Illustrated. By S. F. A. Caulfeild 
and B. C. Saward. Accepted by H.M. the Queen, H.R.H. the 
Princess of Wales, H.R.H. the Duchess of Edinburgh, H.R.H. the 
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Duchess of Connaught, and H.R.H. the Duchess of Albany. Dedi- 
cated by special permission to H.R.H. Princess Louise, Marchioness 
of Lome. In demy ^tOy 528^., 829 Illustrations^ extra cloth gilt, 
plain edges y cushioned bevelled boards, price 21 s»; with COLOURED 
PLA TESy elegant satin brocade cloth binding^ and coloured ed^esy 
31^. td, "This very complete and rather luxurious volume is a 
thorough encyclopaedia of artistic, plain, and fancy needlework. . . 
After being submitted to the severe test of femmine criticism, the 
'Dictionary' emerges triumphant. . . . The volume as a whole 
deserves no small commendation." — The Standard "This volume, 
one of the h^idsomest of its kind, is illustrated in the best sense of 
the term. . . . It is useful and concise — in fact, it is exactly what 
it professes to be. . . . This book has endured the severest test 
at our command with rare success." — The Aihenaum, 

ORCHIDS FOR AMATEURS. Containing Descriptions of 
Orchids suited to the requirements of the Amateur, with full In- 
structions for their successful Cultivation. With numerous beautiful 
Illustrations. By James Britten, F.L.S., and W. H. Gower. In 
cloth gilty price js, 6d. " The joint work of a competent botanist 
.... and a successful cultivator with the experience of a quarter 
of a century." — Gardener's Chronicle, 

PAINTING, DECORATIVE. A Practical Handbook on 
Painting and Etching upon Textiles, Pottery, Porcelain, Paper, 
Vellum, Leather, Glass, Wood, Stone, Metals, and Plaster, for the 
Decoration of our Homes. By B. C. Saward. In the new ^^Rencus- 
sance" binding, price js, 6d. " Spared no pains to give useful infor- 
mation as to the various processes of decorative painting." — Academy, 

PAINTING ON CHINA, ALL ABOUT. With Twelve 

Descriptive Lessons. The object of this little book is -to teach, by 
easy. Progressive Lessons, all that a beginner requires to know about 
China Painting. By Mrs. Convers Morrell. Second Edition. 
In papery price 9^. 

PARROTS, THE SPEAKING. A Scientific Manual on the 
Art of Keeping and Breeding the principal Talking Parrots in 
Confinement. By Dr. Karl Russ, Author of " The Foreign 
Aviary Birds," "Manual for Bird Fanciers,'* &c. Illustrated with 
COLOURED PLATES. In cloth gilty price 6s. 6d,\ also in 
Monthly PartSy price yd, " Here is all that can be desired ; the 
directions how to feed and how to keep foreign birds in health are 
given by the greatest authority living." — Public Opinion, 

PATIENCE, GAMES OF, for one or more Players. A 
very clearly- written and well-illustrated Book of Instructions on How 
to rlay no less than thirty-four different Games of Patience. By Miss 
Whitmore Jones. Illustrated. Price is, 
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PERSPECTIVE, THE ESSENTIALS OF. With nume- 
rous Illustrations drawn by the Author. By L. W. Miller, 
Principal of the School of Industrial Art of the Pennsylvania 
Museum, Philadelphia. This book is such a manual as has long 
been desired for the guidance of art students and for self-instruction. 
It contains as much information about the science of Perspective 
as the artist or draughtsman ever has occasion to make use of, 
except under the most unusual conditions. The point of view 
throughout is that of the artist rather than the merely scientific 
theory of the art. The instructions are clearly set forth, free from 
all unessential or merely theoretical discussion, and the principles 
are vividly enforced by a large number of attractive drawings by 
the author, which illustrate every phase of his teachings. Price 
6s, 6cf, 

PHEASANT-KEEPING FOR AMATEURS. A Practi- 
cal Handbook on the Breeding, Rearing, and General Management 
of Fancy Pheasants in Confinement. By Geo. Horne. Illustrated 
with Diagrams of the necessary Pens, Aviaries, &c., and a Coloured 
Frontispiece, and many full-page Engravings of the chief Varieties 
of Pheasants, drawn from life by A. F. Lydon. Price y. 6d, 

PHOTOGRAPHY, PRACTICAL: Being the Science and 
Art of Photography, both Wet Collodion and the various Dry Plate 
Processes. Developed for Amateurs and Beginners. Illustrated. By 
O. E. Wheeler. In cloth ^It^ price 4^. " Alike valuable to the 
beginner and the practised photographer." — Photographic News, 

PIANOFORTES, TUNING AND REPAIRING. The 

Amateur's Guide to the Practical Management of a Piano without 
the intervention of a Professional. By Charles Babbington. 
In paper^ price 6d. "A very useful little book." — Sylvic^s Home 
Journal, 

PICTURE FRAME MAKING FOR AMATEURS. 

Being Practical Instructions in the Making of various kinds of 
Frames for Paintings, Drawings, Photographs, and Engravings. 
Illustrated. By the Author of " Carpentry and Joinery," &c. Cheap 
Edition, in paper ^ price is, " The book is thoroughly exhaustive." 
^The Building World, 

PIG, BOOK OF THE. Containing the Selection, Breeding, 
Feeding, and Management of the Pig ; the Treatment of ita 
Diseases ; the Curing and Preserving of Hams, Bacon, and other 
Pork Foods ; and other information appertaining to Pork Farming. 
By Professor James Long. Fully Illustrated with Portraits of Prize 
Pigs, by Harrison Weir and other Artists, Plans of Model 
Piggeries, &c. In cloth gilt^ price \^s,; also in Monthly Parts^ 
price 7d, "This is assuredly a publication to be proud of. It goes 
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a good deal further than any book on the subject which has been 
issued before, and, without being infallible, is well informed, well 
illustrated, and well written." — TAe Field, 

PIG-KEEPING FOR AMATEURS. A Practical Guide 
to the Profitable Management of Pigs. By G. Gilbert (" Gurth ")• 
In paper ^ price is, " Not merely a good deal of useful and practical 
information, but many bits of homely folk-lore." — Spectator, 

PIGEONS, FANCY. Containing Full Directions for the 
Breeding and Management of Fancy Pigeons, and Descriptions of 
every known Variety, together with all other information of interest 
or use to Pigeon Fanciers. Third Edition, bringing the subject 
down to the present time. i8 COLOURED PLATES, and 22 
other full-page Illustrations. By J. C. Lyell. Cloth gilt^ price 
loj. td, ; or in Monthly Parts^ price yd. " No fancier, in our judg- 
ment, should be without a copy of the work." — The Stock-keeper. 

PLAYS FOR CHILDREN, SIX. Written specially for 
Representation by Children, and Designed to Interest both Actors 
and Audience. With Instructions for Impromptu Scenery, Costumes, 
and Effects, and the Airs of the Various Songs. By Chas. H^rison, 
Author of "Amateur Theatricals and Tableaux Vivants." t*rice is, 
" We can heartily commend these six plays." — Ladies^ Journal, 

POTTERY AND PORCELAIN, ENGLISH. A Manual 

for Collectors : Being a Concise Account of the Development of the 
Potter's Art in England. Profusely Illustrated with Marks, Mono- 
grams, and Engravings of Characteristic Specimens. New Edition. 
In cloth gilty price ^s, 6d, "The collector will find the work 
invaluable." — Broad Arrow, 

POULTRY AILMENTS AND THEIR TREAT- 
MENT. A Book for the Use of all Poultry-keepers, describing the 
Causes, Symptoms, and Cure of Diseases affecting Domestic Fowl. 
By D. J. Thompson Gray. In paper boards y price \s, "We 
cannot too strongly advise all poultry-keepers to get a copy of 
this book, for it is the cheapest shilling's-worth we have seen for 
a long time." — Farm and Home, 

POULTRY FOR PRIZES AND PROFIT. Contains: 
Breeding Poultry for Prizes, Exhibition Poultry, and Management 
of the Poultry Yard. Handsomely Illustrated. New Edition, Revised 
and Enlarged. By Professor James Long. In cloth gilt, price 3J. 6d, 
" Should be in the hands of all breeders of poultry." — The Stock-keeper, 

PRINTING FOR AMATEURS. A Practical Guide to the 
Art of Printing ; containing Descriptions of Presses and Materials, 
together with Details of the Processes Employed ; to which is added 
a Glossary of Technical Terms. Illustrated. By P. E. Raynor. 
In paper y price \s, " Concise and comprehensive." — The Figaro, 
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PRUNING, GRAFTING, AND BUDDING FRUIT 

TREES. Illustrated with 93 Diagrams. A book which can be 
followed with advantage by amateur fruit growers. By D. T. Fish. 
In paper, price is, "One of the few gardening books that will 
suit everybody." — Gardener's Magazine, 

RABBIT, BOOK OF THE. A Complete Work on Breeding 
and Rearing all Varieties of Fancy Rabbits, giving their History, 
Variations, Uses, Points, Selection, Mating, Management, &c., &c. 
NEW EDITION, Revised and Enlarged. Edited by Kempster 
W. Knight. Illustrated with Coloured and other Plates. In 
Monthly Parts, price ycL 

RABBITS FOR PRIZES AND PROFIT. Containing 
Full Directions for the Proper Management of Fancy Rabbits in 
Health and Disease for Pets or the Market, and Descriptions of 
every known Variety, with Instructions for Breeding good specimens. 
Illustrated. By the late Charles Rayson. Revised by the Editor 
of "The Book of the Rabbit." In cloth gilt, price 2s, td. "We 
have often had occasion to recommend this work." — The Field, 
May also be had in Two Parts, as follow : 

General Management of Rabbits. Including Hutches, Breed- 
ing, Feeding, Diseases and their Treatment, Rabbit Coverts, &c. 
Fully illustrated. {Forming Part L of " Rabbits for Prizes and 
Profit P) In paper, price is. 

Exhibition Rabbits: Being Descriptions of all Varieties of 
Fancy Rabbits, their Points of Excellence, and how to obtain them. 
Illustrated. (Forming Part II, of ^^ Rabbits for Prizes and Profit^) 
In paper, price u. » 

REPOUSSE WORK FOR AMATEURS: Being the Art 
of Ornamenting Thin Metal with Raised Figures. By L. L. Haslope. 
Illustrated. In cloth gilt, price is, 6d, "It is thoroughly practical, 
is well illustrated, and contains the information that beginners 
require." — Saturday Review. 

ROSE BUDDING. Containing Full Instructions for the Suc- 
cessful Performance of this interesting Operation. Illustrated. 
Amateurs will find the information here given of great assistance. 
By D. T. Fish, In paper, price 6d. "Full, practical .... and 
contains many valuable hints." — Garden, 

ROSES FOR AMATEURS. A Practical Guide to the 
Selection and Cultivation of the best Roses, both for Exhibition or 
mere Pleasure, by that large section of the Gardening World, the 
Amateur Lover of Roses. Illustrated. By the Rev. J. Honywood 
D'Ombrain, Hon. Sec of the National Rose Society. Price is. 

SEASIDE WATERING PLACES. A Description of 179 
Holiday Resorts on the Coasts of England and Wales, the Channel 
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Islands, and the Isle of Man, including the gayest and most quiet 
places, giving full particulars of them and their attractions, and 
all other information likely to assist persons in selecting places in 
which to spend their Holidays according to their individual tastes ; 
with BUSINESS DIRECTORY OF TRADESMEN, arranged in 
order of the town. Fifth Edition, with Maps and Illustrations. In 
cloth, price 2s, 6d, A New Edition will be ready in June. " The 
information it gives is of a decidedly practical and reliable nature." — 
The Spectator. 

SHEET METAL, WORKING IN: Being Practical In- 
structions for Making and Mending Small Articles in Tin, Copper, 
Iron, Zinc, and Brass. Illustrated. Third Edition. By tlie Autnor 
of "Turning for Amateurs," &c. In paper, price 6cL "Every 
possible information is given." — The Reliquary. 

SHORTHAND, ON GURNEVS SYSTEM (IM- 
PROVED), LESSONS IN : Being Instruction in the Art of Short- 
hand Writing as used in the Service of the two Houses of Parliament. 
By R. E. Miller, of Dublin University ; formerly Parlia- 
mentary Reporter ; Fellow of the Shorthand Society. In paper, 
price \s, "A very entertaining and able little book." — Literary World, 

SHORTHAND SYSTEMS; WHICH IS THE BEST? 

Being a Discussion, by various English Authors and Experts, on the 
Merits and Demerits of Taylor's, Gumey's, Pitman's, Everett's, Janes', 
Pocknell's, Peachey's, Guest's, Williams', Odell's, and Redfem's 
Systems, with Illustrative Examples. Edited by Thomas ANDERSON, 
Author of " History of Shorthand," &c. This is a book which ought 
to be carefully read by every person who is about to take up the 
study of shorthand. In paper, price \s, "Is certain to be very 
much appreciated." — The Derby Mercury. 

SICK NURSING AT HOME : Being Plain Directions and 
Hints for the Proper Nursing of Sick Persons, and the Home 
Treatment of Diseases and Accidents in case of Sudden Emer- 
gencies. By S. F. A. Caulfeild. In paper, price is, ; in cloth, 
price I J. dd, " A copy ought to be in every nursery." — Society, 

SITTING HEN RECORD, THE. Forming a Convenient 
Record of all Eggs Set, and supplying, in a handy and concise form, 
Labels which can be readily attached to or above the Nest-boxes, 
showing at a glance the Number of Eggs under the Hen, the Variety, 
and when they should be brought off. Price — 50 Forms, 6d. ; 100 
Forms, IS, "Every breeder should provide himself with this useful 
little record." — Poultry, 

SKATING CARDS : A Series of Cards, of convenient size 
for Use on the Ice, containing Clear Instructions and Diagrams 
for Learning the whole Art of Figure Skating. One of the cards, 
containing the figure to be learnt, is held in the hand whilst skating, 
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so that the directions are read and acted on simultaneously. Tinted 
cards^ gilt edges^ round comers^ inclosed in strong leather pocket book^ 
price 3J. td; or in extra calf, scUin lined (for presentcUion)y price 
5^. td ' " An ingenious method . . . and the instructions are brief 
and clear.'' — TAe Queen. 

SLEIGHT OF HAND. A Practical Manual of Legerdemain 
for Amateurs and Others. New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Profusely Illustrated. By Edwin Sachs. In cloth gilt, price 6s. 6d 
"No one interested in conjuring should be without this work." — 
Saturday Review. 

TAXIDERMY, PRACTICAL. A Manual of Instruction to 
the Amateur in Collecting, Preserving, and Setting-up Natural His- 
tory Specimens of all kinds. Fully Illustrated with Engravings of 
Tools, Examples, and Working Diagrams. By Montagu Browne, 
F.Z.S., Curator of Leicester Museum. New and Enlarged Edition. 
In cloth gilt, price 'js.6d. "Throughout the volume is essentially 
practical." — Daily Telegraph. 

THEATRICALS AND TABLEAUX VIVANTS FOR 

AMATEURS. Giving Full Directions as to Stage Arrangements, 
" Making- up," Costumes, and Acting. With Numerous Illustrations. 
By Chas. Harrison. In cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. " Will be found 
invaluable." — Court Journal. 

TOUR IN THE STATES AND CANADA, Out and 

Home in Six Weeks. By Thomas Greenwood. Illustrated. In 
cloth gilt, price 2s. 6d. '*We can confidently recommend this 
book." — The Literary World. 

TOURISTS ROUTE MAP of England and Wales, 
The. Second Edition, thoroughly Revised. Shows clearly all 
the Main, and most of the Cross, Roads, and the Distances between 
the Chief Towns, as well as the Mileage from London. In addition 
to this, Routes of Thirty of the most Interesting Tours are printed in 
red. The Map is mounted on linen, so as not to tear, and is inclosed 
in a strong cloth case ; it is thus in a convenient form for the pocket, 
and will not suffer from ordinary fair wear and tear, as is the case with 
most maps. This is, without doubt, the fullest, most accurate, 
handiest, and cheapest tourist's map in the market. In cloth, 
price \s. " Reliable and accurate ; ... an admirable companion 
to tourists and cyclists." — The Tourist and Traveller, 

TOYMAKING FOR AMATEURS. Containing Instruc- 
tions for the Home Construction of Simple Wooden Toys, and of 
others that are Moved or Driven by Weights, Clockwork, Steam, 
Electricity, &c. Illustrated. By J AMES LUKIN, B.A., Author of 
" Turning for Amateurs," &c. In cloth gilt, price ^. " A capital 
book for boys." — Dispatch. 
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TRAPPING, PRACTICAL: Being some Papers on Traps 
and Trapping for Vermin, with a Chapter on General Bird Trap- 
ping and Snaring. By W. Carnegie. In paper, price is, " Cleverly 
Written and illustrated." — Sportsman. 

TURNING FOR AMATEURS : Being Descriptions of the 
Lathe and its Attachments and Tools, with Minute Instructions 
for their Effective Use on Wood, Metal, Ivory, and other Materials. 
New Edition, Revised and Enlarged. By James Lukin, B.A. 
Author of " The Lathe and its Uses," &c. Illustrated with 144 
Engravings. In cloth gilt, price 2s, 6d, "Gives the amateur 
copious descriptions of tools and methods of working." — The Builder, 

UPPER THAMES, THE; From Richmond to Oxford. 
A Guide for Boating Men, Anglers, Picnic Parties, and all 
Pleasure-seekers on the River. Arranged on an entirely New 
Plan. Illustrated. In paper, price is,; in cloth, with elastic band 
and Pocket, is, " One of the most useful handbooks to the River 
yet published." — The Graphic, 

VEGETABLE CULTURE FOR AMATEURS. Con- 
cise Directions for the Cultivation of Vegetables so as to insure 
Good Crops in Small Gardens ; with Lists of the Best Varieties of 
each Sort. By W. J. May. In paper, price is, "None more 
simple and practically useful." — The British Mail. 

VINE CULTURE FOR AMATEURS: Being Plain Direc- 

tions for the Successful Growing of Grapes with the Means and 
Appliances usually at the command of Amateurs. Illustrated. Grapes 
are so generally grown in villa greenhouses that this book cannot fail 
to be of great service to many persons. By W. J. May. In paper, 
price IS, " Plain and practical." — The Queen, 

VIOLIiSf, EASY LEGATO STUDIES FOR THE, for 

Home Students. A Supplement to "The Practical Violin School 
for Home Students." By J. M. Fleming. In demy \to, cloth gilt 
4>rice y, 6d, " We can cordially commend this work to the attention 
of teachers as well as students." — The Graphic, 

VIOLIN SCHOOL, PRACTICAL, for Home Students. A 
Practical Book of Instructions and Exercises in Violin Playing, 
for the use of Amateurs, Self-learners, Teachers, and others. By 
J. M. Fleming, Author of ** Old Violins and their Makers." i vol., 
demy ^to, cloth gilt, price ys, 6d, Also in Monthly Parts (including, 
as Supplement, " Easy Legato Studies"), /r?V-^ jd. " Can be heartily 
commended to students who wish to lay a solid foundation for good 
and artistic playing." — Musical Standard, 

WATERING PLACES OF FRANCE, NORTHERN. 

A Guide for English People to the Holiday Resorts on the Coasts 
of the French Netherlands, Picardy, Normandy, and Brittany. By 
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Rosa Baughan, Author of " Winter Havens in the Sunny South,'' 
&c. In paper, price 2s, " We have pleasure in recommending this 
work." — Coo^s Excursionist. 

WINTER HAVENS IN THE SUNNY SOUXH. A 

Comi)lete Handbook to the Riviera, with a Notice of the New Station, 
Alassio. Splendidly Illustrated. By Rosa Baughan, Author of 
" The Northern Watering Places of France." In cloth gilt, price 
2s, 6d. *Mt is a model * guide,' and supplies a want." — The Field. 

WOOD CARVING FOR AMATEURS. Containing De- 
scriptions of all the requisite Tools, and Full Instructions for their 
Use in producing different varieties of Carvings. Illustrated. A 
book of very complete instructions for the amateur wood carver. 
In papery price u. "Will be found of great interest." — Illustrated 
Carpenter and Builder. 

ZOOLOGICAL NOTES on the Structure, Affinities, Habits, 
and Faculties of Snakes, Marsupials, and Birds ; with Adventures 
among, and Anecdotes of, them. By Arthur Nicols, F.G.S., 
F.R.G.S., Author of " Natural History Sketches." In walnut or 
sycamore, Svo, price ys. 6d, From PROFESSOR RuSKiN. — " I have 
just opened your proofs, and am entirely delighted by the glance 
at them. . . . The engraving of the cobra — Mr. Babbage's — is the 
only true drawing of it I ever saw." 



A CLEAR COMPLEXION. 

PIMPLES, Black Specks, Sanbnm, Freckles, and nnsightly Blotches on the 
Face, Neck. Amus, and Hands, can be instantly removed by using Mrs. JAMES'S 
HERBAL OINTMENT, made from herbs only, and warranted harmless. It imparts such 
a lovelv clearness to the skin that astonishes everyone. Of all chemists, Is. Ijjd. A box 
(with mrections) sent free from observation, post free, on receipt of 15 stamps to— 

Mrs. A. JAMES, 268, Caledonian Road, London, N. 



LUXURIANT HAIB. 

LONG, FLOWING EYELASHES, EYEBEOWS, Ac, ajre QUICKLY 
PRODUCED by using JAMES'S HERBAL POMADE It is invaluable for the pro- 
daction of Whiskers, Beards, and Moustachios ; it causes the hair to grow on bald places 
and scanty partings. Of most chemists. Is. ; or a box of it sent free from observation, post 
free, for lo stamps. 

Mrs. A. JAMES, 268, Caledonian Road, London, N. 

HAIB DESTBOTEB. 

JAMES'S DEPILATOBY Instantly BemoveB Superflnons Hairs from the 
Face, Neck, or Arms, without Injury to the Skin. Of most chemists, Is. ; or sent, 
with directions for use« free from observation, post free, for 15 stamps. 

Mrs. A. JAMES. 268, Caledonian Road, London, N. 
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ROWLANDS' MACASSAR OIL 

b the test and safest preaerrer and bfsntlder of the balr, snd hs> K most 
delicate and fngront boaquet. It conteina no lead or mineral logndienta, and 
van ajao be hod In 

A GOLDEN COLOUR 

for lait and golden-haired children, and people whose hair baa become etey. 
Sizea : 3/6. 7/- ; 10/6, eqnal to four gmaU. 

ROWLANDS' KALYDOR 

la a moat BDotbiag emollient and leftvablng preparation for the face, hands. 
and arma. It remoTos all freckles, tan, Bunbnm, sting of ln9H:ta, prickly heat, 
chape, redness, irritaUon and roughnees of the skin, Ac, pioducea a beautiful 
and delicate compleilon, and renders the 

SKIN SOFT, FAIR, 



ROWLANDS' ODONTO 

la the best, nnreat, and most frajtrant Tooth Powder; it preTents and anesls 
decay, Btrengthens the gums, givea a pleasing fragrance to the breath, and 

"""""" TEETH WHITE AND SOUND. 

ROWLANDS' EUKONIA 

Is B pore and delicate toilet povder, free from aay tdsmath or metallic ingredients. 
Sold in thtee tints, white, rose, and cream, 8/6 pel box. Ask for 

ROWLANDS' ARTICLES, 

of 20, HattDn aABDENi LOMDON, and avoid cheap, spurions tmtUtioos. nnder 
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GREY HAIR 

Ratlier thaxi attempt to Restore it. 

lit. — BMftme the old faahioiwd and oMsctioiiable Hair Dyea dzj np uid tpoil tlw Bijr. 

2ail.— BnwDW the majorit; of " Hair BAatoren " brin^ to* naera into rliUmile bj pro- 

dnoiiig only d liokly yallow tint or dirty gteaoiih sw&, Inttaad of » pn>p«r oolont. 

LATREILLE'S HYPERION HAIR RESTORES 

Ai MBltlTBlyrHtorilwiTtycn'irliltahilTtotliaBBALLYNATUBAIicoIonr. r1oB<.>o~ 



BDtl^watT ot fonCbTit Ml puTtaiilllT ■ooomplbhH Its Tork uid fnlflli It 

■hlH, or uiid« ffUHoc irullffntf ths uau oaa (Uik« defy deCeotlon La ev 

rflUMlT, while >■ ft nonrlihar imd ■trvnstlwnar of weak hali 

Frtoa 8m, SiL, aentlDTetnTDloTPoatalOnierorSUiapa, 

Latrdlls A Co., Kanalnston, LoBdonrfKatfiiAAl (£ iMort i 

of Cfaemista ; 
Bnt It li aCronfftr advliad that aojthliu e1a& "t-i™* fwi™ ini-»«r.^ ,». 
laoell^a Bjaaioa METBB inSAPP<Sr 
houea. It Uuj bi 



tie Proprietors, 



readily procure tl^ongli 



rssS 



V.I HiuxWi 



■pleodiTl: 



__, TalwajB teaammend U to eienraiBl 

know. Yds ace M libertr to pabUih tUe It jon 
ehooae. Youn truly, (Mra-J H. DiTia. 

Think, Yorkm, jMnm W, IHM. 

Da*K 8l«,— I me Tom Hyperion B>& E™tomr, 

and And it overrthliw wliich has been told in its 

taTOni. I cm, dear Sir, yonn truly, T. Doitb. 



Porohcater, Dear Tare 
lettner I bate tried. 



H.Oct.lC 






fiJtbtallF, 



ML Bonl a«iri»«treat, BtoekpoTt, 

FebroMT Ml ISW. 
)uaBrH.-Hylialrwest white Ihrongb trouble 
d BlolcDwa, bat one bottle of your Hjpbiidii 
blr BeMorer brouffbt it back to a njil^did brown. 



Bt. Hellen, Jetwy, 

Bii>,--Pl»*e (end me anotber battle of yc 

rinn Balr Beatoreri I bear wilting teattmony 
bolDff very plcaauib to nee. both aa to oleanJ 
and absenoe ot diBMfreBable imelL , 

Yonretra ly.r. m Liraialai. 

t, Fir-itreet, Sydenham, ! 

Dau Sia,— I am moat happy to tell ym Qmli 
naTS reaaon to oommend your arnaiiifnt Mjim^K^i 
Heir Beetorer. aa It baa already tmied Uia na-J 
bairot a penOD flfty-HTea yearaoldto II i iialiiiJ 
oolont. Tonra reapeottnUb 

63, l>awibnry4oad, Xdeda, 

D.«sBi»,-Iw«Dtlialf*<loien J^Sl^tf 
yonr Hyperion Hair Bettoia, some for Mmda aid 



ttat ta aak for tiMreUIe'a Hyperloii HaJr Baatorar. aa ttia ■»■ 

^aUosroprietor of Xiatralllo'aflxoeUiorliOtlon. >rhiolLiaaMp«rM> 

ptapHBtlon, ornnivsraal rapots for Sft v«ara paat, aa iSiodnom of Hitlr 



i 

< 

t 



on 



DdrlK 



lilt, ot 

S.E. 





Pnrreyoni by Special Warrants to 
MM, THE aincsN 
and 
BY fPEOuu H.R JU THK PRINCE OP WALES. by special 

SPRATTS PATENT 

Meat "Fibrine** Vegetable 

DOG CAKES 

(WITH BEETROOT). 

BE W ABE OF WORTHLESS IMITATIONS! 
SEE EACH CAKE IS STAMPED 

SPRATTS PATENT anci a "X." 

COD LIVER OIL 

ID o Or a -A. k: E S. 

Por Puppies after Distemper, and for Dainty Peeders and 

Siok or Pet Dospi. 

DISTEMPER POWDERS, WORM POWDERS, MANGE^ ECZEMA, 
and EAR CANKER LOTIONS, TONIC CONDITION PILLS, &c. 

PAMPHLET ON CANINE DISEASES, 

And full List of Medicines, Post Free. 

Dog, Poultry, Game Houses Appliances. 




SPRATTS PATENT 

POULTRY MEAL. 

The Most Nutritious and Digestible Food for Chicks and Laying Hens (being 

thoroughly cooked). Samples Post Free. 

New Edition of ** THE COMMON SENSE of POULTRY KEEPING/ 3d., Post Free 

OBANULATED FBAIBIE MEAT, ''CBISS£L." 

Price 25s. per cwt. Takes the Place of Insect life. 

'' CARDIAC : " A TONIC FOB FOULTBT, j y 

Price Is. per Packet, or 3s. per 71b. Bag. ^ 

SAMPJLE A2fJ> FXTJLIi PAHTICULABS :P0ST FRMM. 

Extract from ** THE PIELD " :— " Thanks to Spratts Pheasant Meal and Crissel^I 
have reduced the cost a great deal, and reared a considerably ^;reater average. With Spratts 
Food they require no custards, ants' ^gs, or, in fact, anything from hatching till they are 
turned in coverts and eat com."— Careful Sportsman. 

*' The Common Sense of Pheasant Rearing/' Sd.^ Post Free. 

Spratts Patent, Limited, London, S.E. 
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